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Notes of the Week 


OT until the ‘meeting of the Reichstag, 
which will take place within a fortnight 


or so, will the situation that has _ been 
created by the German elections be clarified—if 
then. We are afraid that the omens are not 
very auspicious. The swing to the Right was 
much what was expected; the Nationalists, who, how- 
ever, are not extremists, greatly increased their repre- 
sentation. On the other hand, there was a swing to the 
Left that had not been foreseen; the Communists 
gained many seats from the Socialists. It is doubtful 
whether the Nationalists or the Socialists now form 
the strongest single party. The Centre parties have 
lost ground, but the existing Government of Dr. 
Marx, which supports the ‘‘ policy of fulfilment,’’ 
appears ‘to believe that it can revive the great coalition. 
But even if this should prove to be the case it will have 
only a small majority, and nothing like enough to 
make such changes in the constitution as are necessary 
for the acceptance and working out of the Dawes 
plan. A great deal will depend on the attitude of the 
Nationalists. Before the elections it was hostile to 
the Dawes Report, and Herr Hergt, their leader, now 
states that sweeping changes will have to be made 
before the scheme can be accepted. 


THE ROLE OF BELGIUM 

All this is not exactly encouraging. But there is at 
least room for hope in the fact that as the rejection of 
the Dawes plan by Germany would simply be most 
disastrous to her, common sense, which the Germans 
do not altogether lack, may prevail over the forces of 
reaction. Paris thinks that even the Nationalists will, 
after all, accept the Report as a basis of discussion. 
In a speech on Tuesday M. Poincaré said that the 
result of the elections demanded firmness and vigilance 
on the part of France, but he was less minatory than 
usual. The probability is that his own position has 
been strengthened by what has happened in Germany 


and that the French elections next Sunday will go 
strongly in his favour. Nothing has been revealed of 
what occurred at the meeting between Mr. MacDonald 
and the Belgian Premier and Foreign Minister last 
week-end. In Brussels it was announced that the con- 
versations terminated satisfactorily and such informa- 
tion as we have confirms this. Both in England and 
in France, as in Germany, the Ruhr remains the real 
stumbling block, and it may perhaps be the réle of' 
Belgium to get this obstacle out of the way. 


DOMINION VIEWS 

As was to be expected, the Government’s decision 
against the new Imperial preferences has created the 
bitterest disappointment in the Dominions. This is 
particularly the case in Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. Mr. Bruce says that Australia must 
look elsewhere for trade—if possible within the 
Empire, but wherever she can find an opening. Last 
week he stated that Australia would probably reach 
an agreement with Canada, but could only do so by 
passing on to her the benefits she now gave to Great 
Britain. Mr. Massey declares that every item of the 
Imperial Conference programme was adopted for the 
specific reason of keeping the Empire together, and he 
voices New Zealand’s feeling of deep regret that the 
present Government lacks the true Empire spirit 
(which is the whole truth in a nutshell). In South 
Africa a movement has already begun for a revision 
of the preferences to Britain, while in Canada it is 
likely that there will be a decided increase in the 
tariff on finished products, which will tell against us. 
The fact is that the action of the Government has put 
in peril the substantial advantages given to our trade 
by the Dominions. 


LIBERALS AND SOCIALISTS 

After the Liberal-Labour sunshine of last week, the 
clouds rolled up again the moment Proportional Repre- 
sentation was rejected. The Liberals are once more 
athirst for the blood of the Socialists whom they helped 
to office, What remains uncertain is the instrument 
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by which the blood is to be let. There is talk of an 
‘‘ intensive campaign ’’ in the country, but it is a 
little difficult for those who assisted Socialism to power 
to argue that Socialists are unfit for responsibility. 
The position is further complicated by Liberal dislike 
of the McKenna duties, the continuance of which might 
be rendered possible by Liberal attacks on the Govern- 
ment pressed to the utmost. We anticipate fits of 
Liberal sulkiness rather than steady opposition to the 
Government, and the stultification of Liberal policy 
in getting Socialism where it is rather than the 
presentation of any policy alternative to that followed 
by its late protégés. 
\ 
MR. CHURCHILL AS CONSERVATIVE 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech at Liverpool on 
Wednesday night has therefore a special significance. 
It reveals the best Mr. Churchill, the skilled debater, 
the statesman with that touch of leadership which is 
so much wanted in politics at the moment; and in the 
excellent quality of its criticism of the Government’s 
proposals, it reminds us of the loss to the House of 
Commons entailed by Mr. Churchill’s continued 
absence from it. We do not take too seriously his sug- 
gestion of a ‘‘ Liberal wing’’ to the Conservative 
Party. What we hope is that, forgetting his unwise 
adventure in Westminster, Mr. Churchill will be 
speedily elected to some other constituency and sit on 
the Conservative benches without any more talk about 
labels, or lip-service to a Liberalism which he has out- 
worn and outgrown. 


The Liberals presented their ultimatum and had 
it rejected with contumely. In most cases this 
would have meant instant war, but Liberal hostilities 
have yet to begin and we are likely to have to 
wait some time for them. The fact is that the Labour 
Party played their cards with considerable skill and 
by their Budget proposals left the Liberals no alter- 
native but to continue cooing softly with their lips 
whatever black thoughts may be raging in their 
hearts. It would have needed some ingenuity to 
choose a more unfavourable subject than Proportional 
Representation for their ultimatum, since Labour was 
almost certain ito reject it. Proportional Representa- 
tion is a highly controversial subject, involving the 
alteration of existing electoral areas and the changing 
of the whole electoral system. It is, in fact, a funda- 
mental proposal, yet the country had never been con- 
sulted on the matter, and the Bill was a private 
member’s measure that had only been adopted by the 
Liberal Party at the last minute. Such a Bill the 
Government were asked to grant facilities for passing 
into law over the heads of several important and 
pressing measures. 


THE EVICTIONS BILL 

A month after the Government, abandoning its own 
child, adopted the ideas of a Liberal member, the Evic- 
tions Bill has attained to the dignity of passed 
legislation. Its final stage in Parliament was largely 
occupied by the endeavours of more or less dis- 
tinguished Liberals to prove the immensity of the 
Government’s obligation to them and their party. In 
all this the nation is quite uninterested. The plain fact on 
which the popular mind seizes is that every superfluous 
restriction on dealing with house property diminishes 
the incentive to building enterprise and thus tends to 
prolong shortage of houses. Socialism, however, finds 
its most congenial activity in over-regulation, especially 
in over-regulation which is hostile to capital. 


THE BUDGET DISCUSSIONS 

Mr. Snowden’s proposals are receiving, and will con- 
tinue to receive, the critical attention not only of Con- 
servatives, but of all others who are not hypnotized by 
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Free Trade and a “‘ free breakfast-table.”’ 
should like to see this criticism of his specific proposals 
supplemented by inquiry into what the sequel of such 


But we 


a Budget must be. For the moment, Socialism 
appears to a good many people outside its ranks as 
comparatively harmless, and even as benevolent. Yet 
by its central principles, it is bound to be lavish with 
public funds, and if at present it refrains from imposing 
fresh taxation, and even affords relief, so much the 
severer must be its eventual exactions. To relate the 
present financial policy of the Government to its 
declared social programme, and ask where the money 
needed in the fairly early future will come from, would 
be useful. 


MR. SNOWDEN AND THE McKENNA DUTIES 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been very 
unwise in suggesting that the opposition of workers 
in certain important industries to the repeal of the 
McKenna duties is instigated by employers. Among 
the Government’s own supporters there are those who 
representing affected industrial centres, are very 
dubious about the wisdom of his course or positively 
hostile to it, and at the moment when he indulged in 
sarcasm about inspired and factitious protests there 
was down on the Order Paper a motion for postpone- 
ment of the repeal till May, 1925, in the names of the 
Socialist members for Coventry, Gorton, and Bethnal 
Green, N.E. Postponement, of course, would be of 
very little use. But the fact that Socialists should 
sponsor such a proposal is proof enough that the 
sections of Labour most intimately affected dread the 
disappearance of the duties. It is open to Mr. 
Snowden to argue that they do so ignorantly, but not 
that they do not do so. 


POLICY AND LEADERSHIP 

In two recent speeches Mr. Baldwin has outlined 
a comprehensive policy of construction in which 
idealism and hard facts are nicely balanced. The 
proposals are sound and show a welcome awareness 
of the spiritual discontent underlying the unrest of 
the day. The suggestion of an inquiry into the 
profits of retail traders displays a wise interest in 
the domestic adventures of the people, and might do 
more at a stroke to benefit their homes in a simple 
and practical way than years of talking and promises 
on the part of Socialists. Despite its inspiring con- 
tents, the speech at the Albert Hall (we were not 
present on the other occasion) was delivered with a 
somewhat over-emphasized restraint. With such 
material it might have brought that vast audience to its 
feet with enthusiasm. Mr. Baldwin in his references to 
the Empire hardly made his points in due pro- 
portion to their weight, and at least one of his hearers 
was somewhat unfortunately left with the impression 
that the most potent imperial argument is that pro 
vided by the fear of starvation—a misconception 
happily removed by a perusal of the speech in the 
morning papers. 


WHY NOT DEVOLUTION? 

Home Rule for Scotland is with us once more, and 
the case for it can be presented with a certain 
plausibility. Indeed, it is always possible to see a 
certain degree of justice in regional claims to a measure 
of autonomy, and only thought of a reductio ad 
absurdum prevents the development of such claims. 
But, as regards Scotland, have the supporters of Home 
Rule ever considered seriously enough what could be 
done by measures of devolution not in their aggregate 
amounting to disguised Home Rule? We should be 
surprised if investigation did not reveal means of satis- 
fying every real Scottish grievance without the 
introduction of Home Rule, 
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ULSTER AND FAIR PLAY 

Pressure, both direct and indirect, and some of it of 
rather an ugly kind, continues to be exercised in sup- 
port of the frankly expressed ambitions of the Southern 
Irish to seize certain territory from Ulster under the 
unsound Article 12 of the Treaty. We are glad to see 
that public opinion seems at last aroused to the neces- 
sity of watching very closely the actions of the Govern- 
ment in this matter. Mr. Thomas has announced that 


it is the business of the Government, not to interpret ; 


the Treaty, but to give it effect. He does not explain 
how you can give effect to something which you have 
not previously interpreted and understood. We par- 
ticularly hope that American opinion, which is by no 
means so passionately concerned with Irish affairs as 
it was some years ago, will have presented to it the 
true facts of the case. This is exactly one of those 
domestic matters on which we care very much to have 
friendly outside opinion, fully informed, on the side of 
justice and fair play. 


THE INDIAN SITUATION 

An article in this issue deals candidly with the posi- 
tion in India, more particularly as affecting the 
authority and contentment of that indispensable being, 
the British official in India. The body which is to 
inquire into the working of the constitutional machinery 
set up in 1919 has just been appointed. It is 
well-intentioned and not ill-composed, and it may be 
able to suggest minor improvements. But no Com- 
mittee can make the bulk of the Indian peoples com- 
petent to share in the working of representative 
institutions on the Western model, or abolish the 
animosity between Hindus and Moslems, or conjure 
up substitutes for the British officials who can no 
longer be recruited in adequate numbers. The 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme has broken down except 
where it is kept working by the use of that more or less 
arbitrary British power which it requires us pre- 
gressively to discard. 


FRANCE AND JAPAN 

The visit of the Governor-General of French Indo- 
China to Tokyo has occasioned fresh rumours of the 
existence of an entente between France and Japan, but 
it is stated both in Paris and Tokyo that the visit 
possesses no political character, its object being almost 
entirely commercial. What is aimed at is the negotia- 
tion of a treaty which will be of mutual benefit from 
the economic point of view. Rumours of a Franco- 
Japanese entente started two or three months ago 
when Karakhan, the Soviet envoy, was attempting to 
bully China into accepting Moscow’s demands. One 
of the issues involved was the fate of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, the big branch line that forks from 
the Trans-Siberian to connect with the South Man- 
churian Railway, which is Japanese. The C.E.R. was 
financed by French capitalists, and it was reported at 
the time that France and Japan had agreed to take 
action in common against the Soviet if it attacked 
China. But the Soviet knew better than to fight 
China in such circumstances, and Karakhan withdrew. 


CHICAGO AND THE GREAT LAKES 

Water-rights are probably as frequent a cause of 
trouble as anything in the world. Such disputes, 
indeed, have their obvious type in small boys quarreiling 
furiously over the little streams and lakelets they have 
constructed at the foot of the garden, along the roads, 
or on the seashore. Correspondence which has just 
been published between the Washington State Depart- 
ment and the British Embassy discloses a controversy 
over water-rights that must surely be without a 
parallel. It appears that Chicago has been diverting 
the waters of Lake Michigan for drainage and sanitary 
purposes on such a tremendous scale as to have appre- 


ciably lowered the levels of the Great Lakes, with the 
result that the locksills of the Sault Ste. Marie, 
Welland, and St. Lawrence Canals, as well as the 
channel between Montreal and the Atlantic, have been 
seriously affected. No wonder that Canada has 
entered an energetic protest, and has asked the 
American Government for intervention and help— 
which is being promptly accorded. The Federal 
Government is acting through the Courts. 


OUR INTERESTS IN MEXICO 


As Britain has very large commercial interests in 
Mexico—second in importance only to those of the 
United States—it is satisfactory that the Government 
is sending out a Mission, under Sir Thomas Hohler, 
who knows the country well, to investigate and report 
on the situation. The time appears to be opportune. 
Having crushed the revolution General Obregon’s 
Government is now well established, and according to 
trustworthy accounts is likely to give to Mexico such 
stability and prosperity as she has not enjoyed since 
the palmy days of President Diaz. That Government 
has been recognized by all the Great Powers except 
England, who has hitherto refrained owing to the ques- 
tion of the Mexican debts, due in one form or another 
to the bondholders and others in Britain. But the 
question of the Russian debts did not deter Mr. Mac- 
Donald from according de jure recognition to the 
Soviet Government, and the claim of Mexico is cer- 
tainly quite as good if not better; besides, Mexico can 
give guarantees such as are not within the power of 
Russia. 


THE ACADEMY 


We regret that owing to the illness of Mr. W. G. 
Constable his article on the Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy will not appear until next week. The Private 
View and the Banquet, as usual, inaugurated with a 
good deal of ceremony a social season which, in spite 
of a Labour Government being in power, promises to 
be of more than usual movement and gaiety. The 
pictures themselves at Burlington House have excited 
rather less than the usual interest. In fact we would be 
inclined to say that among the most interesting products 
of this year’s ‘‘ Academy ’’ were the two extremely un- 
conventional articles on it by Mr. G. H. Mair, which 
appeared in the Evening Standard and the Sunday 
Express. These witty and delightful comments were 
something quite new, and came as a welcome relief 
to the dreary solemnity with which most critics think 
it necessary to treat the Royal Academy. 


WORLD FLIGHTS 


There are now four separate and distinct attempts 
being made to win the honour of being the first to fly 
round the world, the effort of Lieut. Pelletier Doisy 
now being likely to extend beyond its original objective 
of Tokyo. His record to date has been far and away 
better than any of the others—the Portuguese coming 
nearest to it—and is deserving of the very warmest 
praise. For an ‘‘ unpremeditated ’’ attempt it is, in- 
deed, spectacular in the extreme and cannot fail to 
have its effect on the prestige of French aviation 
abroad. We sincerely sympathize with our American 
‘* competitors ’’ in the loss of their leader, whose death 
can, we fear, no longer be doubted. The British ex- 
pedition has met with an engine mishap precisely 
similar to that from which it suffered near Corfu, and 
now awaits the arrival from England of its third 
engine. We confess that we should not be greatly 
surprised if this, too, eventually meets with the same 
fate as its predecessors, but if wishes count for any- 
thing it will survive at least till Tokyo, where yet 
another engine awaits the adventurers. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE PROGRAMME 


N two recent speeches, one to the Grand Habita- 
I tion of the Primrose League and one to the Junior 

Imperial League, Mr. Baldwin has laid down the 
broad lines of Conservative policy in Imperial and 
national affairs. Much of what he had to say was 
naturally a re-statement and re-affirmation of well- 
known principles, but the speeches contained besides 
several new features which prove Conservatism to be 
fully alive to the needs of the people and ready with 
practical remedies for their ills. The keynote of these 
two speeches was, we noted with satisfaction, a 
common-sense but none the less inspiring idealism. As 
is only inevitable and right, the Empire and _ its 
problems figure largely in the Conservative programme. 
If Empires are at the moment out of fashion, yet there 
rever was a time in the history of ours when it was 
more necessary to consider soberly and far-sightedly 
the many responsibilities which its maintenance in- 
volves. The British Empire, said the Conservative 
leader, must live under democracy or not at all. The 
problem facing the British democracy, he very truly 
remarked, is the problem of whether it can do what 
no other democracy has succeeded in doing: for 
democracy and Empire have so far never coincided. 
Well, within the last ten weeks the British democracy, 
through the agency of its first Socialist Government, 
has rendered two conspicuous ill-services to its 
imperial well-being. Mr. MacDonald’s Government is 
insular in its outlook on the Empire’s needs: it can 
obviously, even ostentatiously, think internationally, 
but it cannot think imperially. The Singapore ques- 
sion prayided it with an opportunity—which it eagerly 
at the expedients of economy and ‘‘ moral gestures ”’ 
and neglecting the tests of the statesmanship that 
looks to the future. The question of Imperial Prefer- 
ences has given it an even grander opportunity of 
ignoring the claims of Empire. It would seem, indeed, 
that the Socialist Government in its haste to shake 
hands with strangers, has deliberately declined the 
hands of its brother nations, and that democracy is 
but providing one more example of that incompati- 
bility between itself and Empire upon which Mr. Bald- 
win dwelt. No party in the State, except the Con- 
servative Party, thinks constructively and comprehen- 
sively about the Empire, and that is one of its chief 
claims to the support of right headed citizens. 

In the sphere of foreign affairs, Mr. Baldwin pro- 
pounded support of the League of Nations as a 
‘* pivotal factor ’’ in our relations with other powers. 
All three parties have now embraced the League as a 
cardinal article of their_beliefs. Mr. Baldwin spoke 
of the Conservative endeavour ‘‘ to make it still more 
representative among the peoples of the world.’’ To 
work through the League—a real League, including 
the countries at present excluded—is Britain’s surest 
way of countering those intrigues of groups and com- 
bines by which the peace of Europe is endangered. The 
difference between the Conservative conception of the 
League’s usefulness and that of Socialists or Liberals, 
is that Conservatism seeks to use the League practic- 
ally, and not to invest it with the unsubstantial virtues 
of a too high-flown idealism and with a kind of papal in- 
fallibility. To stand by the League, indeed, to make it a 
‘* pivotal factor ’’ in our foreign policy, ought not to 
entail a complete disregard for the principles of self- 
defence and a hurried scrapping of legitimate arma- 
ments. The Conservative Party means to do its utmost 
to increase the efficiency of the League of Nations, but 
it will never agree to decrease the defensive organiza- 
tion of this country to a point where it would stand 
in peril of defeat if threatened by another power. That 
is a wise and a practical idealism which does not lose 
sight of facts and of the regrettable imperfections of 
humanity. .To make haste slowly is to make sure: to 
make haste hastily is to make mischief. 

A similar compound of practical idealism distin- 
guishes the domestic programme of Conservatism. It 


is indeed a curious state of mind which pleads for 
brotherhood between nations, but discourages jt 
between man and man. Class hatred, whether con. 
sciously or unconsciously we do not presume to inquire 
is definitely fostered by the promulgation of Socialist 
ideas. Instead of class hatred, Conservatism stands 
for the spread of co-operation and goodwill. These 
virtues it proposes to encourage by a definite 
and comprehensive programme of social reform, which 
shall include measures for the improvement of educa- 
tion, insurance, pensions, housing, and the Factory 
Acts. Conservatism, in Mr. Baldwin’s words, wishes 
to see the people raised not into a society of State 
ownership, but into a society in which increasingly 
the individual may become an owner. But it does not 
stop short there. Sensible to the spirit of unrest and 
dissatisfaction smouldering in the hearts of the people 
of this country to-day, Conservatism conceives the true 
remedy for this distemper to lie not merely in material 
improvements, which can at best be only mitiga- 
tions and palliatives, but in the sympathetic recogni- 
tion of that legitimate hunger for opportunities to 
share more fully in the amenities of life which modern 
progress has evolved. This, we earnestly believe, is 
the real remedy for our discontents—that ‘‘ the bulk 
of the men and women of this country should be able 
to enter into the wonderful heritage that science and 
knowledge and learning and education have opened ” 
in all spheres of life. There is a quickening of the 
spirit abroad, and men believe that by service and 
sacrifice they can raise both the material and the moral 
life of the country. We know this, and we know too 
that, as Mr. Baldwin said, we are ‘‘ creatures bound 
by circumstances of time and place,’’ that progress 
to be steady must be gradual, and that there is no 
miraculous panacea for human failures. There is a 
deep strain of idealism latent in the country at this 
moment, awaiting the leader who shall give it form 
and expression. Conservatism has supplied the policy; 
it must now, if it be able, produce the man who can 
inspire affection and faith to give that policy effect. 


CONSERVATISM AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


NE of the most obvious deductions to be drawn 
() from the experience of the last General Election 

is that, as a vote-drawing topic, the unemploy- 
ment question was (and will probably in future con- 
tinue to be) of doubtful value to the Conservative 
Party. Active electioneering experts were unanimous 
in saying that working-class voters in regular employ- 
ment were not influenced in the least by sympathy for 
those who were out of work : had they been they would 
have responded to Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s call. But it 
is a mere hackneyed truism to remark that quite half 
of our people are under the impression that it is the 
duty of the Government to provide them with work or 
maintenance. That is why the working-class voter will 
not lift a finger to help his out-of-work brother. 
‘** Sorry, poor chap, but he must go on the benefit till 
they find him a job,’’ describes quite simply the atti- 
tude taken up. It is selfish, of course, but with that for 
the moment we are not concerned. There is the simple 
fact. 

Conservatism is concerned with the interest of the 
whole community and not with any one section of it in 
particular: and by serving that interest sole-mindedly 
it will best secure its own reward. Any attempt to 
make electioneering capital out of the unemployment 
question is bound to do more harm than good; and 
for our part we think the notion widely entertained in 
official Conservative circles that ‘‘ help the unem- 
ployed ’’ was a good slogan with which to back Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin’s protective policy was a mistaken 
notion. It only served to prove what has often been 
alleged, that electioneering genius is not a strong 
feature of offieial Conservatism. 

The fact is that we are getting near the time when 
the unemployment question will have to be considered 
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from quite a new standpoint. Of the floating million 
or more of persons whose names are to-day on the 
Employment Exchange registers, nearly one-half re- 
presents the normal quantum of unemployed even in 
times of average good trade. The official returns for 
a long time past have shown a steady weekly decline 
in unemployment : that means that industry has gradu- 
ally been absorbing the available workers. Now it is 
uite obvious that the fittest would be absorbed first— 
as billets became available: and so by degrees the 
residuum will be reached of ineffective unemployables 
—of men and women incapable of keeping a job, when 
they get one, for more than a few hours, days, or weeks. 

Our submission then is that that residuum will be 
found to consist of about one-half of the normal 
quantum of unemployed; and the other half will be 
persons out of employment for other reasons than sheer 
ineffectiveness. And if that be so it follows that Em- 
ployment Exchanges manned by skilled officials are 
being maintained at great expense to deal with a 
number of persons out of employment, one-half of 
whom are never likely to be in any other condition. 

So the real unemployment question of the future will 
be what to do with the unemployable? It is not a new 
question. It existed before Employment Exchanges 
were thought of: it was the problem for which work- 
houses were established. Our ancestors took the 
simple view that those who could not find employment 
and keep themselves should be kept by the rest of the 
community—but not in idleness. They should have an 
appointed task—they should do something useful or 
produce something merchantable—and so, in a measure, 
pay for their maintenance. To-day that view finds no 
acceptance. The modern principle is embodied in that 
euphonious word ‘‘ benefit ’’—which being interpreted 
means doing nothing while living on the Unemployment 
Fund. This is the new pauperism: it differs from the 
old-time form of the same thing in three chief respects. 
It is known by a new name. It is capable of far greater 
harm; and instead of falling upon ratepayers and tax- 
payers as a whole like poor-law relief, it falls in the 
main upon industry. Every employed workman pays 
his weekly contribution almost equalling that of his 
employer; and having paid that, he pays a further 
share in higher rent and other costs of living, as a 
citizen of the State which makes up the balance of the 
Unemployment Fund. 

The British working-man is no fool. Let the Con- 
servative Party propound a good scheme to reform 
the present ‘‘ dole without work ’’ system and to en- 
courage thrift, and we dare aver that it will stand the 
Party in better stead with the industrial classes than 
the mere parrot cry of ‘‘ help for the unempioyed.”’ 
‘* Work for the unemployed and reduced contributions 
for workers’ insurance ’’ would be a much more at- 
tractive programme. It is well-known that the great 
industrial insurance companies who have immense 
funds at their disposal are by no means unwilling to 
assist in solving the problem of the unemployable by 
developing a scheme of superannuation for those really 
incapable of work. The ‘‘ approved society ’’ plan 
might well be applied to unemployment insurance, at 
least to the extent of dealing with the permanently un- 
employable: and the saving of administrative ex- 
penditure in that event would be substantial. But it is 
not necessary here to enter upon the question of ways 
and means: it is enough to point out that there are 
possibilities in this and in other directions of placing 
unemployment insurance on a much better basis than 
it stands upon at present. Lord Salisbury, in his re- 
cent articles to The Times, suggests that what he calls 
‘‘ the insurance business ’’—unemployment insurance 
and sick benefit and old-age pensions—could with benefit 
be subject increasingly in whole or in part to trade 
union management. Not a small share of the work of 
distributing unemployment benefit at the present time 
among skilled workers is undertaken by local trade 
union branches ; and there is reason for saying that the 
work is done well. 


THE ANGLO-SOVIET CONFERENCE 
(FRom A CORRESPONDENT) 
- HE Political Committee of the Anglo-Soviet 


Conference has already examined upwards of 
twenty pre-war treaties and conventions. The 
Soviet Government’s views, to the effect that a great 
number of these treaties and conventions have become 
inapplicable, were laid before the British delegates. 
The geographical alteration in Soviet Russia and her 
altered economic condition require drastic amendments 
of the clauses contained in certain treaties and render 
others void. 
The new Commercial and Maritime Treaty is being 
drafted and the Committee on Territorial Waters have 
decided on the course to be followed at their sittings. 
The Claims, Counter-claims and Credits’ Committee 
have constituted themselves into two sub-committees, 
(A) on Government Claims and Counter-claims and 
Credits, and (B) on Private Claims and Counter-claims. 
No doubt the whole of Europe will watch the work of 
these two sub-committees, for on their reports hangs 
the fate of the Conference. The Soviet delegates have 
represented on behalf of their Government that they 
consider that neither parties have carried out faithfully 
the undertakings contracted for under pre-war and war 
treaties. They quote Bessarabia, Memel, certain parts 
of Poland, and Danube territories, stating that Great 
Britain, in contravention to existing treaties, has 
agreed to their change of status, without any reference 
to the Soviet Government. 
It is difficult to follow the intricacies of the Soviet 
mind in respect of debts, counter-claims and credits. 
But I understand that Moscow has issued instructions 
to the London delegates that they must be prepared to 
recognize a British claim of some size. I am also 
informed that the pre-war debts of £ 26,000,000 ster- 
ling and the municipal debts of £ 14,000,000 sterling 
have already been agreed to by the Russian delegates 
at a meeting of Sub-Committee ‘‘ A ’’; but the Russian 
delegates are proffering counter-claims of a like size 
against the British delegates’ claims in respect of war 
debts (£650,000,000 sterling) and private claims 
(4£350,000,000 sterling). Their claims are based on 
damage done by so-called British-backed interventions, 
such as those of Denikin and Koltchak, and I consider 
that these claims have been intentionally rendered to an 
extent far in excess of any amount that could be justi- 
fied, with the object of creating a basis for barter. This 
bargaining will be carried on until a point is reached 
where a balance is shown in the statement of accounts. 
The Russians are aware that this credit balance will 
have to be on the British side, but by this process they 
hope to reduce the British claims by two or three 
hundred millions. As soon as this balance has been 
defined I believe they will declare themselves ready to 
recognize the amount as owing to the British Govern- 
ment, conditionally, however, to the British Govern- 
ment granting them a new credit which must be in 
excess of the balance owing by them. I cannot see 
how Mr. Macdonald’s Government, although desirous 
to provide the world with a new wonder, can possibly 
imagine a likely security for any such credit, or to 
use the proper expression, any such government loan. 
The Soviet Constitution prohibits the mortgaging of 
any State revenue. What other guarantee is it possible 
to pledge, barring a guarantee signed by representa- 
tives of the Union of Soviet Republics, which would 
not convey to the mind of the British investor, particu- 
larly not of the Scotch investor, any tolerable security ? 
By way of creating some special form of guarantee 
they talk of a bank, having heard of such a creation 
being newly introduced in the German financial tangle. 
But here again, is the British investor to be asked to 
hand over his hard-earned savings to be deposited to 
the credit of the Soviet Republics in a Soviet-controlled 
bank? In respect of private property we understand 
that the Soviet Government continues to refuse the 
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recognition of private ownership, pre-Soviet regime or 
post-Soviet regime. The Private Claims’ sub-com- 
mittee have held several sittings, so we are informed, 
and here again difficulties have arisen which cannot be 
overcome without throwing over the elementary busi- 
ness principles which are practised in all civilized com- 
mercial countries. It is proposed by the Russian dele- 
gation to grant a financial compensation to all small 
private owners whose property has been confiscated or 
destroyed; this financial compensation shall form part 
of the sums agreed to under the heading of Private 
Claims. 

In respect of so-called large owners (by this, 
I understand, are meant companies, manufacturers, 
etc.), | am told that the Soviet Government intend to 
grant these large owners so-termed ‘‘ concessions,’’ 
namely, the return of their own properties on a lease of 
from 30 to 40 years, subject to the following condi- 
tions: 


i. Two Soviet Government representatives to have 
seats on the Board. 

ii. A percentage of profits earned to be paid in lieu 
of rent to the Soviet Government. 

iii. These leases shall be renewable without 
further charges if the terms of the lease have been 
punctually kept by ‘the concessionaire. 

iv. The Soviet Government reserve themselves the 
right to determine in every lease, according to the 
nature of the ‘‘ concession,’ the percentage of 
foreign labour the concessionaire may have the right 
to employ in the working of his ‘‘ concession.”’ 


I do not wish to damp Mr. Macdonald’s idealism, 
but it is difficult to be optimistic in regard to the results 
of the Anglo-Soviet Conference. 


THE REAL THING 


By DyNneLEY HUSSEY 


written after only two performances, to give more 

than a preliminary sketch of the qualities shown 
by the company now playing at Covent Garden. But 
what I have seen is sufficient to make it clear that the 
Grand Opera Syndicate has succeeded in their object 
of getting together a company which is able to give 
performances worthy of the traditions of the opera- 
house. It is exactly ten years since it has been 
possible to hear the ‘ Ring’ adequately sung in 
London. I do not forget the individual excellences of 
the cycles given by the British National Opera Com- 
pany when Mr. Clarence Whitehill was Wotan. But 
the ‘ Rheingold ’’ on Monday came almost as a shock 
of surprise to those who knew not or had forgotten 
what the work can be. 

The first thing one noticed was that to these singers 
the words and music have a real meaning. Most of 
them give to every word and phrase its full dramatic 
and melodic expression; one or two sing them as if 
they were singing lieder. Vocally, the Loge of Walter 
Kirchoff and the Wotan of Friedrich Schorr stand out 
above the rest. Kirchoff has one of the best tenor- 
voices I have ever heard, and his extraordinarily 
expressive singing made one regret bitterly that 
Wagner did not introduce the crafty god, except in the 
shape of illuminated silk blown by buzzing fans, into 
the other sections of the ‘ Ring.’ Schorr can get 
across any climax with his fine resonant voice; but 
what most arouses one’s admiration is his dramatic 
singing in the quieter passages. His long intimate 
colloquy with Briinnhilde in the second act of ‘ Die 
Walkire ’ was a wonderful piece of vocal acting, and 
the scene became the intensely human one of a father 
confiding his troubles to his favourite child. In the 
Abschied, indeed in the whole of the last act, his 
emotional treatment of the familiar music made it all 
sound as fresh and as real as though one heard it for 
the first time. The ‘ Lebwohl’ became the real utter- 
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ance of farewell wrung from the heart at an eternal 
separation and one could believe for once in the 
genuineness of Wotan’s grief. 

It is impossible to mention here all the striking 
moments of these two performances. But I must 
record what was the most thrilling scene of all. When 
Wotan snatched the ring from Alberich’s finger, the 
dwarf hurtled through the air to the height of Wotan’s 
head under the strength of the god’s arm and then 
crashed to the ground. It was, with the musical 
accompaniment, as terrific a dramatic effect as any | 
have seen. I shall believe now, throughout the cycle, 
in this Wotan’s power and authority. The singing of 
Eduard Habich, as Alberich, was no less fine than 
his acting. He never forgot that, for all the 
malignance of his character, the first business of music 
is to be beautiful. In his power, also, I believe. 

The ladies of the cast are not of such outstanding 
merit. Gertrud Kappel, the Briinnhilde, has hardly 
the brilliance of tone to give the full exultation of her 
battle-cry. But, like all the others, she sang with 
great intelligence and beauty of tone. Géta Ljung- 
berg, the Sieglinde, is the best actress I have ever seen 
in Wagnerian opera. She invariably moves and stands 
beautifully, and her dramatic sense is never at fault. 
Her scene of terror in the second act will go into the 
treasure-house of one’s memory. Her voice is fresh but 
on the hard side, and neither she nor her partner, 
Jacques Urlus, realized the lyric beauty of the love- 
scene. The Fricka of Ernestine Farber-Strasser, one of 
those double-barrelled German contraltos, improved as 
the cycle advanced. But, in spite of some lovely music 
—that old fraud, Wagner, put her vindication of the 
marriage-tie to some of the noblest phrases he ever 
wrote—under the present dispensation and deprived 
of her ram-drawn chariot, the unfortunate goddess can 
never hope to resemble anything but an angry land- 
lady come up to complain of the lodger’s goings-on. 
The Rhinemaidens sang and swam beautifully—lI really 
must go to see the aquarium—and the Valkyries 
neighed and whinnied above the orchestral storm, 
which had not to be hushed in order that they should 
be audible. 

Then there is the orchestra and its conductor, Bruno 
Walter. Walter takes the pace, as a rule, rather 
slower than we have been accustomed to of late. But 
this does not mean that the music drags; rather it 
enables the players and singers to give to the phrases 
their full sonority. He is able to do this, first because 
he has singers who can be relied on to hold their 
notes steadily for the requisite length of time, and 
secondly because he has the complete Wagnerian 
orchestra necessary to give the volume of sound. He 
has, incidentally, almost all our best players of their 
respective instruments under his command. _ So the 
music flowed on in a steady sweep from the first deep 
E flat of the Prelude, growing always in weight, 
volume, and complexity. But, while there is this feel- 
ing of unity, the details are beautifully modelled. 
Phrases rise clear-cut out of the surface of the music 
and merge into it again, like goddesses of beauty born 
successively from the seething foam. I cannot see the 
conductor from my stall, but I fancy that he must 
have the same method as Weingartner, and that he 
is always accompanying the soloist, whether vocal or 
instrumental, with the rest of the orchestra. The 
result is, anyhow, that the important part of the 
moment is always audible. Although, so far as the 
singers are concerned, he has not to temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb, this is a marvellous achievement. 
For it amounts to his getting a perfect balance of all 
his forces without any sacrifice of the rich texture of 
the music. 

The total result of these good qualities—I have here 
neither space nor inclination to deal with the scenic 
production—is that the hearer’s interest is held during 
the whole of the long evening. In short, you may go to 
Covent Garden during the coming week in the 
certainty of at least hearing the real thing. 
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MUST WE LOSE INDIA? 


A POST-WAR SURVEY 


THE DECLINE IN THE SERVICES 


A CRISIS AND A REMEDY 


By general consent, the Government of India Act is proving itself a dangerous failure. 


Government Services, on which British rule in India depends. 
said: ‘‘ We regard the connexion between India and ourselves as vital to both countries. 


The 
logical conclusion of the present situation is the loss of India to the Empire, unless some means 
are speedily adopted to modify the prevailing tendencies and to allay misgivings and unrest in the 


In a recent speech Mr. Baldwin 
The 


progressive grant of constitutional liberties must be in proportion to, but not in advance of, the 
loyalty and capacity of those whom it is intended to benefit.’’ “‘ With the abdication of British rule,’’ 


he added, “‘ the Indian Empire would go down into a bloody destruction.’’ 


In the following 


article, written by a high official in the Indian Government Service, with a wide knowledge of the 
prevailing conditions, the author surveys the po sition as it affects the Services, traces the gradual 
decline towards inefficiency and anarchy, and suggests the only line along which, in his opinion, 
the eventual disintegration of British authority can be prevented. 


N the reconstruction period that followed the Great 
War, India found herself at the cross-roads of her 
political destinies. The British public were aware 
that some changes in the methods of government were 
necessary, and their attitude towards the demand for 
these changes was determined by a sense of gratitude 
for the loyalty of India during the war and for its 
effective expression in many theatres of war. At the 
cross-roads were two sign-posts, one pointing to a 
road leading down a steep decline, at the foot of which 
was complete democracy, and another of easier 
gradient, following the older tracks. Despite the 
adverse opinions of those, both official and non-official, 
who knew the country, the views of those who believed 
that the grant of votes is a panacea for all social ills 
prevailed, and*the road to democracy was selected. 
Piloted by one of its enthusiastic parents, the Govern- 
ment of India Act was rushed through a Parliament 
pre-occupied with post-war problems, before the cotton- 
spinners of Lancashire and the leaders of British in- 
dustry had realized the extent to which their interests, 
and trade in general, would be prejudiced by the pro- 
tective tariffs and import duties of which this act would 
be the parent. How India and the Indian services 
have fared during more than three years’ travel on the 
road then chosen is the subject of the ensuing record. 
The British electorate hoped that the measure of 
self-government which the Government of India Act 
of 1920 conferred, and the promise of more to come, 
would reward those races who had fought for us so 
well during the years of struggle. This hope has in 
no way been realized. The fighting races are not 
politicians, they are not talkers or writers, and they 
have a profound contempt for such. They are playing 
no part in the present agitation, except in so far as 
they show that we have lost their respect by a 
cowardice in the field of political strife which our race 
has not displayed in the field of battle. As they see it, 
we, who won the war, have abdicated in favour of the 
lawyer-babu, in deference to the opinions of the bar 
library and to newspapers, and the pen has proved 
mightier than the sword. They see that the British 
official, who may at times have been outwardly un- 
sympathetic and superior in manner, but was at any 
rate just, incorruptible, and efficient, is being replaced 
by Hindu or Mohammedan officers from whom only a 
Hindu or a Mohammedan, as the case may be, hopes 
to obtain justice, and he sees the remnant of them ex- 
posed to the sinister influences of the politician, whose 
methods in no country are free from the suspicion of 
ulterior motives, and least of all in the East, where 
intrigue is to many as the breath of life. 
Since we took the wrong turning at the cross-roads, 


the progress of Indian administration down the inclined 
plane has been rapid. Some milestones on the road 
may be noticed. One was that of Mr. Gandhi’s no 
co-operation movement in 1921, which shook British 
rule to its foundations. In former days it was con- 
sidered wise policy to let the agitator talk; it ‘‘ let off 
steam,’’ so to speak, and nobody was any the worse. 
This time the agitators were allowed to go to the vil- 
lages and to broadcast among their ‘‘ pathetically con- 
tented ’’ hearers a mixture of racial hatred and religious 
fanaticism, the effect of which was unexpected. In 
1921 the processes of government were in rural areas 
almost at a standstill. Agitators were arrogant and 
expectant of success. In some provinces they had even 
made arrangements to take over the treasuries on a 
settled date and to issue Gandhi-Raj notes, which had 
already been prepared. There are those who believe 
that had the Mahatma been an unscrupulous and 
ambitious adventurer rather than a _ high-minded 
visionary and false prophet, the edifice of rule which 
rests on the foundations thus undermined, would have 
trembled and perhaps broken, in spite of Lord Read- 
ing’s judicious handling of the situation, which 
undoubtedly did much to avert the impending 
catastrophe. 


II 


A second milestone on the road is marked by the 
recent elections. The Swarajists, finding that the 
British Government was still able to assert itself by 
force if necessary, have set themselves successfully to 
render the Government of India Act unworkable. These 
followers of the Mahatma have captured the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies and outvoted the provincial Govern- 
ments on questions of supply, and in several provinces 
there is no money to carry on the work of the depart- 
ments transferred to the popular side of the Government 
as the budget provisions for them have been refused. 
In the Central Provinces, the administration of the 
transferred departments has been resumed by the re- 
served side of the Government, and the method of their 
control is now what it was before the advent of the 
reforms. In Bengal, however, Lord Lytton’s govern- 
ment have by a very astute move hoist the extremists 
with their own petard. 

As there is no money for the transferred departments, 
they must now be closed down, and so three months’ 
notice of dismissal has been served on some 2,000 sub- 
ordinate officials of the departments for which supplies 
have been refused. Now the irony of this acceptance 
of the Council’s decision lies in the fact that the school- 
masters and doctor babus and others, upon whom such 
notices have been served, are themselves the friends 
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and relations of the legislators who have won them 
this distinction, and it is to them that the dismissed 
officers will turn for the assistance in the support and 
education of their families which Eastern custom de- 
mands. Furthermore, it would appear that this 
decision will presently involve the Bengal Government 
in conceding some 2,000 claims against them for unjust 
dismissal, or in resisting them at law, a situation 
which will be peculiarly congenial to the genius of the 
country, which has produced a plenitude of lawyers 
who will welcome the opportunities thus afforded. 

Such Gilbertian situations are not uncommon in 
present-day Indian politics, but the humour of these 
situations is with difficulty evident to the unfortunate 
officials who are the shuttlecocks in this game. 
It may well be imagined that a director of education 
in Bengal, who has recently been cheered by the opinion 
of the Council (his masters) that his post should be 
abolished, and the heads of the medical departments 
and their assistants will find it difficult to administer 
with enthusiasm and success the work of departments 
the majority of whose subordinates are under notice 
of dismissal. 


III 


Such examples yield some explanation of the spirit 
of gloom and indifference that pervades the ranks of 
the civil services, both executive and technical. It is 
usually considered that the high-water mark of effi- 
ciency in the civil services was reached during Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty. In those days able men had to 
work hard and conform to a very exacting standard of 
duty, if they were to achieve success. It was these 
high standards of duty and attainment that made the 
Government of India the exceedingly efficient adminis- 
trative mechanism that it was until recently, but it is 
to be expected that with their disappearance the 
mechanism of administration will not for long function 
with the same measure of success. The average civil 
servant is now a disillusioned and disappointed man. 
The ambitions with which he came to India have been 
jettisoned, and his prospects seem financially unpromis- 
ing. He now has, or will have, to take orders, with 
which he may entirely disagree, from men of another 
race, who are for the most part his inferiors in educa- 
tion, experience, and attainments, and of another 
mentality to his own. He sees that any day a turn of 
politics may lose him his job or make the conditions of 
it definitely and finally intolerable. He sees himself pos- 
sibly thrown in middle life on the labour market of an 
overcrowded island, where, if he has been an execu- 
tive officer with no professional or technical qualifica- 
tions, he may have to struggle for a living as a 
schoolmaster or literary hack to supplement or replace 
a pension in regard to whose continuance grave doubts 
are expressed. 

As was to be expected, enthusiasm for work and the 
cult of ‘* Curzonian ’”’ efficiency disappeared with the 
Government of India Act. A civil official’s chief aim 
in life is to ‘*‘ carry on ’’ as best he can, and keep his 
job for as long as possible, and as it is realized that 
enthusiasm and success will not accord with the views 
of his new masters, many of whom are bent on his 
jlimination, self-interest now prescribes that he should 
sit tight and do as little as necessity demands and a 
sense of decency permits. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same conditions prevail in the 
technical services. In the transferred departments they 
find themselves at the mercy of political intrigue, 
prompted by racial feeling and nepotism, and they see 
these influences engaged in thwarting their departmental 
work. These attacks have to be resisted by their 
departmental head, who finds himself compelled to act 
the part of buffer between his officers and the impact of 
political intrigue. Unfair criticisms, and dangerous 
proposals, based on the tittle-tattle of subordinates 
with an axe to grind which has been gathered on tours 
of inspection by Ministers who do not always realize 
that their réle is to lay down broad lines of policy and 


not to interfere with details of departmental adminis- 
tration, have to be refuted or condemned, recurring 
schemes for the replacement of European personnel by 
Indians have to be contested, and valuable time is con- 
sumed in drafting replies to an endless stream of 
frivolous council questions. These administrative ap- 
pointments, which carry with them higher rank and 
in some cases increased pension, were formerly con- 
sidered the prizes of the services, but now they are 
accepted with reluctance and refused by those who can 
afford refusal. The junior ranks in the districts being 
thus to some extent protected by headquarters, have 
not yet felt the effects of the forces that threaten them, 
but enough is known to make it clear that certain 
elements of the Government which they serve are bent 
on getting rid of them. 

Recruiting for the services is, under the circum- 
stances, dead. Officers of the public works, forests, 
education, police, etc., see the wielders of the retrench- 
ment axe, who have for the most part spared the 
branches of the executive service, at work on their 
better-paid posts, while their professional opportuni- 
ties are limited by the same conditions which have 
taken the heart out of the executive service. The 
Indian Medical Service, which twenty years ago 
recruited its doctors through a competitive examina- 
tion in which only the best men of the medical schools 
were successful, is now offering its vacancies by selec- 
tion to any one who will take them, despite the fact 
that the pay of this service was recently raised and is 
understood to compare very favourably with the pay 
of the Colonial medical services, for which recruits are 
readily obtainable. Meantime, while Indian Associa- 
tions are submitting proposals for the replacement of 
European doctors, European officials are taking alarm 
at the prospect of their families being deprived of 
medical attendance by men of their own race and 
customs, and the doctors themselves are awaiting 
decisions that will mend or end their service. 


IV 


A Commission under Lord Lee of Farnham has been 
investigating the conditions of Indian service, and its 
report is expected in the middle of this month. Various 
proposals to make the service more attractive have been 
discussed before that Commission, such as married 
allowances and free passages home, but these are side 
issues that obscure the main one, which is the political 
situation. It is to be feared that no increase, within 
reason, of emoluments’ will render Indian service 
acceptable to British recruits under present conditions, 
and that the position of the services in this respect is 
that of Humpty Dumpty after his fall. 

Outside the services, the heads of the great business 
concerns recognize that security has been diminished, 
but they consider that no appreciable change has 
occurred in their opportunities for business. They 
foresee, however, that industries, such as the tea in- 
dustry, which are mainly financed by European capital, 
will presently have to carry a heavy burden of taxation, 
and that dilution with Indian capital may be required 
of them, while the probability that fairly large sums will 
have to be expended on graft and ‘‘ secret service ”’ 
is admitted in private forecasts of future needs. The 
commercial magnate is, however, inclined to think that 
if a few Government men do lose their jobs, it is no 
concern of his, and it is not until the impending loss 
of security and efficiency is reflected in his dividends 
that effective protest may be anticipated. 


Vv 


The ultimate aims of the Swaraj party, in regard to 
which there has never been any real doubt, is now 
emerging from the nebule of rhetoric in which they 
have hitherto been obscured. The European Associa- 
tion has recently addressed the Secretary of State for 
India and pointed out that the Swarajists’ claims, which 
in 1922 were for Home Rule on a Dominion status, are 
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now for ‘‘ full independence outside the British Empire, 
and separate from the British connexion.’’ The recent 
comment of a Calcutta newspaper on ‘recent happen- 
ings in Bengal is also enlightening as to these aims: 
‘“* We do not want good government, we want self- 
government,’’ which, being interpreted, means that 
“‘ we of the intelligentsia, B.A.’s of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, and so forth, want the pay and patronage of 
government posts for ourselves and our relations.’’ 

This policy seems curiously shortsighted. They can 
hardly imagine that Britain, with her manufactures 
excluded from Indian markets by protective tariffs, 
and her sons driven from the work of government, will 
be prepared to supply the foreign mercenary troops 
that will be required to keep babu governments in 
power. When one reflects on the implications of the 
spacious and costly Council chambers now building or 
projected, one speculates how much legislation will be 
done in them when the British bayonets are with- 
drawn. If, and when, the British connexion terminates, 
it is certain that whoever rules India, it will not be 
the lawyer-babu and the Calcutta B.A. 

India is due for the infusion of fresh blood from the 
North, which history shows to be a recurring need 
of the population of that continent. Only the British 
connexion has delayed this infusion. From the Hima- 
layan heights the tribesmen and their rulers are watch- 
ing the ship of Indian Government, as, with racial 
and religious prejudice at the prow and self-interest 
at the helm, she is carried by the currents of political 
intrigue towards the rocks of political disaster, con- 
fident that when the crash comes they will obtain 
from the wreckage their traditional loot of the virgins 
and rupees of Bengal. 


VI 


When mistakes have been made, _ destructive 
criticism is easier than the formulation of constructive 
proposals. India has suffered sufficient detriment from 
doctrinaire constitution makers; the best brains of 
India are now at work on a reference to provincial 
Governments, as to what changes are at present pos- 
sible and desirable, and their opinions should be 
awaited, and received with respect. 

If we are to venture an opinion, it is that the signs 
of the times are that at present it is premature to 
attempt to return to the cross-roads and take another 
road by abandoning the policy that has caused the 
trouble and scrapping the Government of India Act 
of 1920. The Bengal situation suggests that, given 
sufficient rope, the Swarajists will hang themselves by 
providing a stronger case for the reversal of an unsuc- 
cessful policy, or alternatively, that saner counsels will 
prevail in their camp. It may be found possible to 
abandon the invidious distinction between reserved and 
transferred subjects, and to get rid of the top-heavy 
system of administration by superfluous and costly 
Ministers and ‘‘ members ’’ that it has entailed. 

India understands, not votes and voters, but per- 
sonal rule and rulers; and it seems that the British 
character of the administration may be best conserved 
by such changes of procedure as will enable the Viceroy 
and provincial Governors to rule untrammelled by the 
present limitations of their power of control over 
transferred subjects. 

The anxieties of the services may to some extent be 
allayed by an affirmation of an intention to continue 
the control of the Secretary of State over the condi- 
tions of their recruitment and service, and the security 
of pensions should be guaranteed by Parliament, and 
not left to the mercy of irresponsible and possibly 
hostile Indian legislatures. Only such assurances can 
give the confidence that will justify a British youth in 
electing to devote the best years of his life to an Indian 
career, and although many are sceptical as to any 
appreciable changes resulting from a Royal Commis- 
sion, it is hoped that the report of the Lee Commis- 
sion will contain such recommendations, 


SOME ANTIQUES 


By Ivor BRown 


Designs for Masques. By Inigo Jones. The Chatsworth Collec- 
tion on view at the Victoria and Albert Museum (Room 71). 
Dramatic Section of the Palace of Arts. British Empire 
Exhibition, Wembley. 


The Discovery. By Frances Sheridan and Aldous Huxley. 
Played on May 4 by the Three Hundred Club. 


HE Chatsworth Collection of Inigo Jones’s 

designs, which can now be seen in London, by 

courtesy of the Duke of Devonshire, should stir 
both the heart of the collector and the fancy of the 
play-goer. The drawings hang there as chips from the 
greatest of English workshops, splashed with the paint 
of the craftsmen who bodied forth these classical 
facades, feathery forests, and cloud-capped palaces to 
make a royal revel. Over these sheets Ben Jonson 
exulted and quarrelled and rejoiced again: over them 
Davenant and Shirley schemed out their masques and 
triumphs to meet the Baconian rule. ‘‘ Those things 
which I here set down,’’ wrote Bacon of masques, 
** are such as do naturally take the sense and not re- 
spect petty wonderments. It is true, the alterations 
of scenes, so it be quietly and without noise, are 
things of great beauty and pleasure; for they feed and 
relieve the eye before it be full of the same object.’’ 


Certainly Inigo knew how “‘ naturally to take the 
sense.’’ As the masques grew in elaboration till that 
super-masque of 1634, Shirley’s ‘ Triumph of Peace,’ 
with its seven scenes, eight anti-masques, and outlay of 
420,000 in the money of the time, ‘‘ petty wonder- 
ments ’’ crept in. But Inigo’s vision was mainly for 
classical limpidity and the noble Palladian style. His 
designs are the pressed petals of that second blooming 
which came to Shakespeare’s empty stage; as archi- 
tecture they are Italy seen through English eyes; as 
scenery they are a witness to the artist’s revolutionary 
creation. Even while Shakespeare was the glory of 
the austere Globe, Jones was driving back the ‘‘apron,’”’ 
inventing the proscenium, and laying down at Court 
the model for the picture-stage to frame his clouds 
and woods and colonnades. Chiefly the latter, for he 
was always the master-architect. 


There are some more specimens from the Chats- 
worth Collection on view in the Palace of Arts at 
Wembley. The dramatic section, which I visited on 
Tuesday, was still regrettably unfinished ; what is likely 
to be the most interesting theatrical exhibit, the models 
of the English theatre at its various epochs, was not 
to be seen. It struck me as disgraceful that the 
Palace of Arts should first of all be subject to an extra 
charge (a privilege it shares with the wiggle-woggle 
railways, etc.), and that the money should be taken 
without a fair warning to the public that the full value 
is not ready. There was no catalogue for the excellent 
array of pictures ; the ‘* period rooms ”’ were not ready ; 
and the dramatic section was unfinished. In the 
middle of the morning there was nobody attempting to 
finish it. Considering that in the great industrial and 
Dominion buildings, where work needing colossal 
organization has been brilliantly undertaken, every- 
thing was in good trim and free of extra charge to the 
public, it seemed particularly unhappy that the com- 
paratively small artistic section should first of all be 
taxed and then bungled. 

The pictures and portraits which I did see in the 
dramatic section all emphasized the constant shifting 
of stress in the English theatre. The Elizabethan plat- 
form stage was essentially a place from which people 
spoke, a poet’s corner, the narrow home of “ the 
mighty line.’? It could not satisfy the man who had 
something to show rather than something to say; it 
gave no ground to the decorators or the masters of 
pageant. But the Court would have its pageantry and 
the masque continually gained in popularity from mid- 
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Elizabethan times until it forced its way on to the 
apron-stage and finally destroyed it. Davenant is the 
link between the pre-Cromwellian and post-Cromwellian 
theatre, and Davenant worked with Jones. The masque 
began as an amateur affair, and stately, costumed 
dance; it gratified the courtiers’ primitive taste for 
dressing up; it was a gay prelude to an evening’s 
gaiety. Gradually it became more organized and more 
professional. It invaded the drama in the play-houses 
and became a drama of its own at the Court. After 
the Restoration it had done its work and the ensuing 
Comedy of Manners derived from the play-house its 
zest for the well-spoken word, and from Inigo Jones 
and his colleagues the proscenium and the decorative 
staging. The masque soon grew fat in courtly favour. 
Shakespeare gave it admittance to his stage. Jonson 
took it more closely to his turbulent heart. It might 
be a compost of topical civic humours as in Ben’s 
* Masque of Christmas,’ or it might flower in poetry on 
the Welsh border as when Milton took ‘ Comus’ to 
Ludlow. It could be gross, gay, lyrical, allegorical. 
It was all things to all men, or at any rate to all rich 
men, for whom it provided now a sublimity of line 
and colour, now merely cake and circuses. Inigo would 
be mapping out ‘‘ a heaven with three rows of divini- 
ties’? at one moment and ‘“‘ trappings for the hinder 
parts of an elephant ’’ at the next. 

The scenery for a masque was elaborated on a scale 
that would astonish even a modern producer of 
spectacular plays. The designs make it clear that 
Jones must have flanked his back-cloths with regular 
‘* built-in ’’ sets; his genius for architecture fed upon 
the ample funds available for Court revels, and he 
would have his masquers promenade through classical 
colonnades or before fagades as noble as anything he 
planned for Whitehall itself. If by 1635 the English 
theatre had lost its voice it had suddenly found its eyes. 
It is only since Mr. Gordon Craig renewed in our time 
the cult of pillar-worship that architecture has had 
anything like the place upon the stage that Inigo gave 
it. There is curious difference, however, between 
ancient and modern. Inigo brought in the built scene 
and the design of mass-effect behind the proscenium 
arch; the modern craftsmen of the solid scene (as 
opposed to painted canvas flats) are, particularly on the 
Continent, abolishing that separation. In a sense 
what you might now see in an ‘‘ advanced ’’ European 
theatre is the descendant of Shakespeare’s apron-stage 
with the descendant of Inigo’s proscenium settings. 

In the meantime the English theatre ran its course 
of comedy of manners and intrigue, for which both the 
platform and the pillared scene would have been utterly 
unsuited. The first production of the Three Hundred 
Club (so named because it will play on Sunday nights 
in the theatre of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art 
which holds but three hundred) was a reminder of 
Garrick’s stage. Though the Club aims at voicing 
modern youth, it began with an antique re-handled by 
Mr. Aldous Huxley. ‘ The Discovery,’ written by 
Sheridan’s mother, was a favourite comedy of Gar- 
rick’s. Mr. Huxley has redrafted it and given it the 
touch of his mimetic talent. He has not painted it in 
Chrome Yellow or rolled it in his Antic Hay; he has 
merely endeavoured to use twentieth-century ingenuity 
to make the eighteenth century more like itself. The 
result is a pastiche of wigs and patches and “‘ rallery ”’ 
and speech of formal cut, elegant, sprightly, and up to 
a point entertaining. But we are getting the eighteenth 
century in pretty stiff doses just at present, and Mr. 
Huxley might be better engaged in speaking his own 
mind than in garnishing the minor toys of the seven- 
teen-seventies. Miss Isabel Jeans acted a part similar 


to that of ‘ The Country Wife ’ with similar mischief. 
Mr. Randle Ayrton showed once more that he can get 
beneath the skin of any century, and Miss Margaret 
Yarde was monstrous flighty in her generous, com- 
municative style. It is a fair start for the Three Hundred 
Club, which next moves on from antiques to the work 
of Mr. Richard Hughes and Mr. Robert Nichols. 


HEARTBREAK HYMNS 


By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


BY are our Churches so empty? ’’ I asked 
the bed-post. ‘‘ Bad stained glass I know, 
Church shop decorations I know, nineteenth 

century ritualism and imitation Gothic I know; but is 

it mainly architecture and ceremonial? ’’ 

The walls dimmed, the bed-post vanished, an angel 
stood before me. ‘‘ Perhaps it is ‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,’ ’’ said the angel. ‘‘ ‘ Common Prayer, 
Hymns A. & M.?’” I echoed. ‘‘ What a partner- 
ship! ’’ He held up a black book, dismal as a con- 
demned cell. It was ‘ Hymns A. & M.’ He gave me 
a second volume, ‘Hymns A. & M., A Second 
Supplement.’ It was dated 1914. ‘* We have other 
and better hymn books,” I protested. ‘‘ A brighter 
dawn is breaking.’’ ‘‘It is? But not over me. | 
am the angel of the man in the street, who is jealous 
for his vulgar tongue and proud of his English poetry. 
But to me hymns are ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ 
I do not know this ‘ Second Supplement.’ Let us 
explore it together. We ought to make some new 
discoveries.’”’ I took the book. A sentence from the 
introduction caught my eye: ‘‘ The present Supple- 
ment makes no change in ‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ It only puts in the hands of the worshipper 
a further selection from the vast wealth of English 
hymnology.”’ 

Let us explore,’ repeated the angel. ‘‘I will 
mention a few obvious inclusions and you shall check 
them. First, What Blake is included? There are 
three obvious hymns, ‘ Can I see another’s woe?’ ‘ Is 
this a holy thing to see?’ and, of course, 
‘Jerusalem.’ ’’ ‘‘ There is no Blake,” I reported 
after a perusal. ‘‘ Well, Kipling. ‘ Recessional ’ and 
‘ The Children’s Song.’ 

Land of our birth, our faith, our pride, 
For whose dear sake our fathers died ; 


O Motherland we pledge to thee 
Head, heart and hand through the years to be, 


he quoted. ‘‘ There is no Kipling.’’ ‘‘Is there any 
Chesterton? ‘O God of Earth and Altar’ or the 
‘ Nativity ’: 


There fared a mother driven forth 

Out of an inn to roam; 

In the place where she was homeless 

All men are at home. 
Or Frances Chesterton’s ‘ How far is it to Bethle- 
hem?’’’ ‘* There is no Chesterton.’’ 

‘* Which, if not all, of these other modern hymns 
by living poets are included? Edward Carpenter's 
‘ England Arise! the long long night is over ’; C. E. 
Oakley’s ‘ Hills of the North, rejoice’; Cecil Spring 
Rice’s ‘I vow to thee, my country’; or Newbolt’s 
‘O Lord Almighty, Thou Whose Hands’; for in- 
stance?’’ ‘‘ None.”’ ‘“‘Is_ there anything by 
Katherine Tynan Hinkson, or ‘A. E.’?” ‘‘ No.” 
‘‘ What hymns are included from the score or so of 
beautiful hymns by your Poet Laureate? ’’ ‘‘ None.”’ 

‘“ Is Julia Ward Howe’s ‘I have seen Him in the 
watch fires of a hundred circling camps ’ included? ”’ 
‘“No.’’ ‘ Are Tennyson’s ‘ Ring out, wild bells to 
the wild sky’; Francis Thompson’s ‘O world in- 
visible we view thee’; Emily Bronté’s ‘ No coward 
soul is mine’ included? Is there anything by 
Traherne, Henry Vaughan, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Thomas Carlyle, Oliver Wendell Holmes, F. L. 
Hosmer (‘ O beautiful my country,’ for instance), or 
J. G. Whittier? Is Arthur Hugh Clough’s ‘ Say not 
the struggle nought availeth ’ included? Is Beeching’s 
‘God Who created me’ there? And, of course, you 
have S. T. Coleridge’s lovely children’s hymn, ending : 

He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God Who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all? ” 

‘“ No, no—none.’’ I punctuated the breathless little 
speech. He was a very simple angel. 
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‘* T should like to find something,” said the angel 
pathetically—‘‘ some faint glimmer of poetry. Quote 
an opening line or two from any hymn. What ts in- 
cluded? What is the favourite preoccupation? ”’ 
‘« Sin,” I said, fluttering the leaves. ‘* Sin and War. 
Listen. Hymn 644: 

Th’ abyss of many a former sin 

Encloses me and bars me in. 
And ‘ Sinful sighing to be blest ’ (645), and ‘ Father, 
Whose love we have wrong’d by transgression ’ 
762).’’ ‘‘ I don’t understand,’ said the angel. 
“* What is your authority for this—this sin complex? 
The Lord only mentioned sin once or twice, and only 
then to tell people that their sins were forgiven them. 
Is there perhaps a hymn about the Good Shepherd? 
Try again.’” ‘‘ Here is one labelled ‘ Hallowed be 
Thy Name,’ I quoted. Hymn 654. It begins: 

Sound aloud Jehovah’s praises ; 

Tell abroad the awful Name. 
Here’s one beginning ‘ Almighty Father, Unoriginate ’ 
(660), and another (688) : 

From the depths of sin and failure 

From despair as black as night. 
Here’s a good war one (768) : 

Revive Thy work, O Lord, 
Thy mighty Arm make bare. 
And (742): 
God, the All-terrible! King, Who ordainest.” 

‘* Say that again,’’ said the angel. His voice had 
hardened. He had put away childish things. ‘‘ Say 
that again.’’ 

I couldn’t. I picked up the book in a sudden fear. 
‘* Here’s a children’s hymn,’’ I said wildly. ‘‘ It’s 
not quite as good as Kipling’s ‘ Children’s Hymn’ 
perhaps.’’ ‘‘ Read it,” said the angel, and I read the 
first stanza of hymn 762: 

I was made a Christian 
When my name was given, 
One of God’s dear children, 
And an heir of Heaven. 

In the name of Christian 
I will glory now, 
Evermore remember 

My baptismal vow. 

‘““* The vast wealth of English hymnology, 
repeated the angel. ‘‘ Are these your jewels?’’ He 
had gone before I could answer—before I could tell 
him that even the ‘ Second Supplement’ had better 
things than these, better things taken from other 
hymn books. 

The bed-post was there again, so was the book, 
‘ The Second Supplement, Hymns A. & M.’ That, at 
all events, is no dream. Far from it, for ‘ Hymns 
A. & M.’ is a valuable property, as any book that sells 
over forty million copies must be. Solid joys and last- 
ing pleasures none but Zion’s children know. 
‘ Common Prayer, Hymns A. & M.’ Common Prayer, 
Mutilated Texts and Monotones. Who’s that laugh- 
ing in the rain outside? 


x99 


Verse 
TRANCE 


REAT rocks that would crash over 
If you but breathed at them, 
Seas that would boil and roar 
Against this moon-high shore 
If stirred by a lily’s stem... 


Owl that hast ceased thy crying, 
Blood that hast checked thy flow, 
Once there were sea and rock... . 
Like a thought or a blue smoke 
They faded long ago. 
Louis GOLDING 


Letters to the Editor 


q The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these col s of g € opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


FREE IMPORTS AND EMIGRATION 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—The Budget has once more made the question 
of Free Imports a live issue, and before interest goes 
to sleep again there is an aspect of the question which 
should be discussed more fully than it has been hitherto 
—namely, its relation to emigration. | When free 
imports of food, under the name of Free Trade, sapped 
the prosperity of English farming, farmers at first took 
it as they were accustomed to take bad harvests, or 
low prices, and they held on. Eventually they found 
that low prices had come to stay. Many were ruined, 
and many emigrated and made good in new homes. 
When Irish farming no longer produced a decent 
living, the Irish emigrated. So did Cornish miners 
when their industry languished. 

If it is realized that Free Imports of manufactures 
must mean a corresponding emigration from the towns 
to new countries where skilled town labour is in demand, 
no greater harm need happen than has fallen on 
English agriculture. But that aspect of the question 
is ignored. It seems to be thought that a hand-to- 
mouth policy of dividing the work of three men among 
six, and paying them all excessive wages, will solve 
the question. 

Conservatives ought to know better. They ought to 
remember what happened in the case of agriculture. 
Most of us have old school friends belonging to the 
less wealthy gentry, who are planting English tradi- 
tions on the outskirts of civilization. And we should 
say to our skilled artisans, ‘‘ Your turn next.’’ 

Puritans went in the seventeenth century, agricul- 
turists and Irish in the nineteenth; and so the 
English-speaking peoples overseas have been built up. 
Not as the result of a thought-out, or even a con- 
scious policy, but in obedience to what seems to be 
laws, which seem to be irresistible. Chamberlain saw 
the problem instinctively, but he could not state it 
convincingly. Instinct told him that if England was 
to maintain its position among the nations, it must 
maintain its population, and that that could only be 
done by reciprocal Empire trading. Balfour never 
saw the problem at all, and now it is, for the moment, 
abandoned. 

But the spectre of unemployment overshadows us, 
and emigration does supply a remedy; no other 
remedy is in sight, and time presses. For, failing a 
remedy, the lesson of history is that unemployment 
is the most fruitful source of revolution and even civil 
war. Have Conservatives enough courage to face the 
facts, and preach the truth? If so, it should not be 
beyond the wit of Conservatives and Labour to evolve 
a sound, adequate emigration policy, in co-operation 
with our Dominions beyond the seas. 

Emigration on a vast scale is the only possible alter- 
native to protection, and it is quite possible that 
Labour may honestly prefer it; and who shall say that 
it is not a sound, healthy instinct? 

I am, etc., 
LaurRENcE W. Hopson 
Bradbourne Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire 


THE TENURE OF PROTECTORATES 
To the Editor of the SarurpAY REvIEW 


SIR,—Urgent attention seems required to the re- 
peated declarations of recent years, both in and out of 
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Parliament, stressing our tenure of countries of 
coloured races as solely one of trustees. This declara- 
tion is uttered without qualification, is heard by our 
countrymen at home apparently as a dogma requiring 
none—perhaps unthinkingly, perhaps induced by repe- 
tition into belief that it is but a re-statement of original 
pact—and further is undoubtedly being accepted (for 
future reference) as without any at all by the races we 
are educating. 


What is the meaning of the phrase? Is it what these 
last suppose, namely, that on attainment of a certain 
degree of progress, material and educational, the lands 
are to be handed back to them with no rights accrued 
to the nation that has conferred the progress? If our 
countrymen at home, after thought, deliberately assent 
to that meaning: if they assent to the policy of discord 
recently begun, continuing until only the ace is left : 
to all the work of our old Empire builders being un- 
done: then there is no more to be said. But, if our 
nation does not assent, if this strained conception of 
moral obligation—founded on no agreement—is the 
new conception of but a few politicians, then it should 
be challenged and repudiated as publicly as it has been 
uttered. 


Our surrender of India has gone too far for recall, 
so we can study to the full from her our nation’s pros- 
pects in African and other lands, unless we uproot the 
expectations we are now planting. From India’s 
example those prospects are that after endowing a 
people with stable rule, security of person and posses- 
sions, education and, in short, all else that civilization 
implies. After giving all these in place of their con- 
traries—that is, virtually a new country—the givers 
shall be treated not with gratitude, not even with 
toleration, but as targets for abuse and as interlopers 
to be discriminated against. Moreover, real possession 
of the land is to be lost to us. By ‘“‘ real ”’ possession 
I mean the right to direct and use in peace and war. 


I submit that where we are not limited by mandate 
or agreed protectorates, we should declare—and 
declare now without shyness—that while we intend to 
do all we can for the inhabitants’ well-being, we also 
intend permanent real possession and rule by our race. 
And incidentally we should also allay the present 
anxieties of our settlers as to the future of the homes 
they are raising for themselves and their children. 

I am, etc., 
H. S. 

E. Africa 


THE DEGRADATION OF LANGUAGE 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Writers of better education have a besetting 
sin, and help to spoil the language. They avoid verbs, 
and use abstract nouns rather than concrete, especially 
as subjects. They pack any pith there may be in their 
sentences into these nouns, and deprive their few 
verbs of force and meaning; retaining, for choice, 
only pretentious impostors, such as ‘‘ culminate,’’ 
** develop,’’ ‘‘ synchronize,’’ and such like. 

It is dificult to give examples in short space, be- 
cause the sinners pile up paragraphs and pages without 
proper verbs, and in the formless bulk lies the mischief. 
However, I choose one specimen from my collection : 
‘* It is no mere accident that the heyday of sacerdotal 
pretensions coincided with the golden age of the 
religious orders,’’ etc. ‘‘ Coincide”’ is a verb only in 
appearance, for it means ‘‘ at the same time ’’; the 
real verbal ideas, ‘‘ claimed ’’ and ‘‘ flourished,’’ lurk 
concealed in ‘‘ pretensions’’ and ‘‘ golden age.’’ 
What Dean Bradley called ‘‘ that great instrument of 
thought, the verb,’’ is being disestablished and dis- 
endowed. Small wonder if our thinking is sloppy. 

I am, etc., 
RicHarRp R, OTTLEY 


1 Park Street, Bath 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REviEw 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. Lindsay S. Garrett, 
does not like the word “‘ reliable.’’ Neither did our 
late Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. One day at 
lunch Dr. Mahaffy observed that since you cannot rely 
a thing, the adjective should be ‘‘ rely-on-able.” 
‘* That,” replied an irreverent colleague, ‘‘ is a very 
‘ laugh-at-able ’ remark.”’ 

I am, etc., 
T. C. D. 

Dublin 


[There are, of course, no such words in English as 
reliable ’’’ and ‘‘ laughable,’’ and no scrupulous 
writer would use them, or any similar compounds of 
able with intransitive verbs.—Epb. S.R. ] 


A PLEA FOR GOOD COFFEE 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Lately there has been much correspondence in 
your columns regarding the making of coffee, and 
especially in a recent issue there is much _ good, 
if complicated, advice. May I add some? Having 
spent many years in Vienna, both lately and before 
the war, I do know what good breakfast-coffee tastes 
like; so much so that when I get home I answer the 
invariable question of ‘‘ Tea or coffee? ’’ at the break- 
fast table by ‘‘ Tea, please!’’ For breakfast-coffee is 
one of the few good things that—at any rate before 
the war—ever came out of a purely Viennese kitchen, 
and in the making of it alone a Viennese cook shows 
wit and imagination. 

In all the letters of advice as to the making of 
coffee, much was said about roasting it freshly every 
time, but never a word as to the sort of milk to use. It 
may be the ideal theory to roast your coffee daily, but 
it is not feasible in a small household, and not really 
necessary. Never buy more than half a pound at a 
time, and always buy it in a big shop where you are 
sure of getting it freshly roast. Keep it in a good tin, 
and grind the quantity needed for breakfast very 
finely ; not quite as finely as a Turkish mill grinds, but 
very nearly so. Make it in a percolator—the usual 
china pot with the bottom of the upper half consisting 
of a sieve, but there must be no metal about it. Cover 
the sieve with a bit of flannel or filtering-paper, and 
press down the freshly and finely ground coffee (about 
a tablespoonful to a cup), adding a very little bit of 
the best chicory, or ‘‘ fig-coffee.’’ This latter helps to 
bring out the full flavour, but must be of the very best. 
Then stand the pot in a warm place, and gradually 
pour on as much boiling water as is needed, and pour 
the water directly on to the coffee. Do not forget 
to stop up the spout of the pot with a wad of paper 
to prevent the aroma escaping. 

And then comes the important question of milk. In 
Vienna they sell special ‘‘ coffee-cream,’’ which is 
slightly thinner than what we use in tea. It is this 
boiling cream which adds so to the flavour of coffee. 
We consider that thin milk spoils the taste of tea— 
why should it be different in the case of coffee? Of 
course, the typical cup of Vienna breakfast coffee has 
its little cap of thickly whipped cream (‘‘ double 
cream ’’ whipped to a thick froth) added at the last 
moment. But even without that coffee will be delicious 
if : 

i. it is finely and freshly ground; 

ii. plenty is used; 

iii. it is carefully made and no aroma allowed to 

escape ; 

iv. the richest milk, or milk and cream mixed, is 

used. 

If these things be done, no visitor to England will 
refuse breakfast coffee after the first experience. 

I am, etc., 
D. LumBy 

Trziste 13, Prague III 
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MR. AUSTIN HOPKINSON, M.P. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Hopkinson is a captain of industry, who 
lives like a captain in the Salvation Army, and in my 
time I have been on pilgrimages to his little cell on 
the canal side. I have also made the acquaintance of 
one of the workmen employed by this gentleman, just 
to learn how things are done at Delta Works, Guide 
Bridge. 

Mr. Hopkinson will be glad to hear that his employe 
says that he is as comfortable at his work as when 
seated at home in the bosom of his family. Yet I 
fear that none of these good artisans can understand 
the method in their employer’s madness. To them he 
is just a genius with unlimited energy, which he is 
good enough to put at their disposal absolutely. 

While Mr. Hopkinson sits alone, they take their 
pleasure where they can find it. No doubt noble con- 
duct, if rather disgenic. 

I am, etc., 
G. RUTHERFORD 

Union Street, Hyde 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—We should all be jealous of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and see that it is in no way improperly 
tampered with or altered, as being one of the greatest 
and noblest of English institutions, since, like the 
great historical Church of England itself, it belongs 
to the whole nation. It is, further, one of the supreme 
glories of our language, while its preface contains 
some of the greatest prose writing it is possible to 
conceive. As a great national institution, it has for 
nearly four centuries touched the life of nearly the 
whole people as nothing else has touched it except 
the Bible, yet the Anglo-Catholics (or, to speak more 
correctly, the Anglo-Romans or Puseyites) would seek 
to alter and shorten it, or eliminate all that fails to 
satisfy their convenient consciences. 

In short, Sir, there are few Englishmen or Pro- 
testants indeed, who have never heard and loved its 
voice; especially, as we all know it speaks in those 
great majestic moments of life and death. And for 
anyone to alter it improperly in the least degree would 
be an act of gross treachery to the great heart, mind, 
and memory of the British people. 

I am, etc., 
WALTER J. STEVENSON 


Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W.1 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—May I, as literary executor of the late 
Maurice Hewlett, appeal to any of your readers who 
may have received letters from him to send them to 
me, at 9 Eccleston Square, S.W.1, as it is proposed 
to publish a collection of his letters. 

Every care will be taken of MSS. ; originals will be 
returned as soon as they have been copied ; and nothing 
will be published without the consent of the addressees. 

I am, etc., 
G. M. P. WeE.LBy-EVERARD 

9 Eccleston Square, S.W.1 


§ Owing to the regrettable indisposition of Mr. 
W. G. Constable, his article on the Royal 
Academy has been postponed till next week. 


§ The issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW for 
the week after next, May 24, will be our Late 
Spring Publishing Number. 


Reviews 
RUMANIA 


The Agrarian Revolution in Roumania. 
L. Evans. 
12s. 6d. net. 


By Ifor 
Cambridge University Pregg, 


N view of the visit of the King and Queen of 

Rumania to London, the publication of this book 
is most opportune, though it is evident enough from 
its contents that the volume was not designed 
in any way as ancillary to that important event. 
It cannot but be most helpful to the ordinary reader 
who seeks to be well-informed on Rumania, for as 
part of its general scheme it provides succinct, up-to- 
date, and authentic accounts of the history and present 
conditions of the country such as are not to be found 
in so comprehensive a form elsewhere. For the history 
Mr. Evans has had the assistance of Professor Jorga, 
of the University of Bukarest, and for the economics 
the help of M. Vintila Bratianu, the Finance Minister 
of Rumania, and of M. Titulescu, the Rumanian Min- 
ister here. But the author himself displays a highly 
competent knowledge of his subject, and presents his 
material, which is skilfully arranged, in a thoroughly 
interesting manner. 

During the war Rumania suffered much at the hands 
of the enemy, but since then she has had some recom- 
pense in a considerable increase of territory, her area 
to-day being about as large as that of the British Isles, 
while her population is nearly sixteen millions. The 
recompense she received has not been without its 
drawbacks, as (for instance) her possession of Bes- 
sarabia has led to very difficult, if not dangerous, rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia, despite that her claim to 
that province rests on strong grounds, and can easily 
be justified. Fortunately her disputes with Hungary 
over Transylvania have recently been adjusted by a 
treaty which appears to satisfy both parties. With her 
present boundaries Rumania is a fairly compact king- 
dom, and it should not be forgotten that the treaties 
which relate to them have been ratified by Great 
Britain as well as France. 

Like some other European countries, Rumania is 
faced by somewhat serious Minority problems, and 
no doubt she has not always gone about their solution 
in the best way, but they are not intractable. What is 
unquestionable is that from her size, resources, and 
geographical position she plays quite an important part, 
both politically and economically, in South-Eastern 
Europe, and is therefore well worth attention and 
study as a not insignificant factor in the general situa- 
tion. With Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia she forms 
the Little Entente, the orientation of which is no longer 
as exclusively French as it was, but is now at least 
partly Italian. Rumania, however, is not on the best 
of terms at the moment with Signor Mussolini, but 
this is a phase which is likely to pass, as the two 
peoples have strong natural affinities in a common 
Latinity, attested alike by language and_ physical 
characteristics. Mr. Evans discusses the origins of the 
Rumanians, and finds that there is a marked Slav 
element, which has had a great influence on their 
destiny. 

While this book gives a great deal of information 
about Rumania, its main purpose is to describe the 
Agrarian Reform movement, the effect of which has 
been the transference to her peasantry of great 
stretches of land formerly held by the. nobles—the 
Boyars—or the State. Of course the Agrarian move- 
ment is not peculiar to Rumania, but has been con- 
spicuous throughout the whole eastern half of the 
Continent since the outbreak of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. In Soviet Russia the peasants now own the land, 
and the same is more or less true of the ‘‘ Border 
States.’’ The result is not a little instructive. As Mr. 
Evans puts it: 
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The estates of the large landowners, who had formerly a 
dominated in the political and economic organization of t 
European society, were expropriated wholesale on terms which 
virtually amounted to confiscation. The centre of social gravity 
was changed in consequence in so drastic a fashion that it is 
no exaggeration to regard this latest of agrarian reforms 
as a veritable Agrarian Revolution. The movement, however, 
though revolutionary in its means, was ultra-conservative in 
its aims; and the reinforcement of respect for property among 
the peasantry, effected as it was by a violation of the very 
principle itself, nevertheless provided a successful dam to the 
Bolshevist flood, which, at one moment, threatened to engulf 
the whole of Eastern and Central Europe. 

As is now well known, in Russia it is the peasant, 
with his satisfied land hunger, who is the chief enemy 
of the Soviet Government and system. Mr. Evans 
fits in the Rumanian Agrarian movement with the 
general developments in Eastern Europe, but he also 
shows that the change was much more gradual in 
Rumania than elsewhere. He has written a very good 
book, but we could wish he had retained the usual 
spellings of certain proper names; it takes an effort to 
identify the Nistru as the Dniester and the Dobrogea 
as the Dobruja. 


BYRON AGAIN 


Byron and Greece. By Harold Spender. Murray. 


15S. net. 
Byron in Perspective. By J. D. Symon. Secker. 
12s. 6d. net. 


M R. SPENDER has ingeniously put together 

Byron’s verse and prose concerning Greece, his 
main feature being the second canto of ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,’ with Byron’s letters on his tour printed on the 
opposite page. He also includes extracts from Hob- 
house’s Journal, and gives an account of Lord Elgin’s 
capture of the Parthenon marbles, severely attacked by 
Byron ir ‘ The Curse of Minerva.’ The simple answer 
is that what Elgin did not remove, the Turks would 
have destroyed or reduced to fragments. Another 
detail of considerable interest is a note about the 
destruction of Byron’s ‘ Memoirs,”’ which we now learn 
was arranged by a party representing all the people 
concerned. By a slip, Mr. Spender makes Colonel Doyle 
act for Lady Byron and then for Mrs. Leigh. The 
‘Memoirs ’ were then the property of the Murray of 
the day, but they were given in vain to the emending 
flames. They did not stop scandal, they opened a wide 
field for inference and conjecture. The generous tribute 
of Scott to Byron is welcome, though it has nothing 
particular to do with Greece. 

Mr. Spender’s own criticism is disappointing. There 
is, in fact, very little of it, for he writes throughout as 
a sentimentalist, and reduces the errant side of Byron 
toa minimum. He says that Byron was drummed out 
of England. We see no proof of that. Today we 
cannot think of ‘ Childe Harold ’ as ‘‘ on the heights ” 
with the ‘ Eroica’ of Beethoven. Mr. Spender says 
that, if Byron had published instead ‘ Hints from 
Horace,’ that ‘‘ poor, second-rate satire ” would ‘‘ pro- 
bably have damned him irretrievably.” The ‘ Hints ’ 
are quite as good as some work of the day which was 
well received. In lines Byron twice used beauty is not 
absent, but his fitful sense of taste is shown by his use 
of ‘* Sol” for the English ‘‘ sun ” in the line, 

Not yet, not yet—Sol pauses on the hill. 


Mr. Spender is careless about one of the best-known 
of Landor’s verses. 

Mr. Symon, an Aberdonian, lays special stress on the 
Scottish upbringing of Byron, and his unfortunate 
heredity on both sides. He has, however, something 
to say—rightly enough, we think—for the poet’s 
mother, who had a cruel life of poverty and pressing 
claims. Byron retained an affection for Aberdeen, 
which started his education well, and a gap in his life is 
filled out by the suggestion that he returned thither, 
as tradition declares. He had certainly a strong senti- 
ment for his Scottish country, and tales of his unlovely 
life there are overdone. 


Mr. Symon writes in an excellent style, which is a 
good medium for subtlety, and he faces facts. He is 
at his best in discovering the modicum of the real 
Byron in the Byronic heroes, and in analysing the 
etfects of Lady Melbourne’s well-meant and disastrous 
influence on him. No one suited his taste better, or 
flattered his morbid zeal for confession so well. As 
for Lady Byron, she was an Isabella who reminds us 
of her Puritanical and too readily wedded namesake in 
‘ Measure for Measure.’ Probably, as Mr. Symon 
says, no woman could have saved Byron from his 
reckless and frequently changing pursuit of soft eyes 
and amorous entanglements. He felt it all genuinely 
and deeply enough, but it was only for a time, though 
he could groan melodiously over lost attachments. No 
man of repute has let himself go so completely : that is 
one of his chief attractions. He expresses a “‘ fiery 
individuality,’ as Mr. Symon fairly puts it; but we 
doubt if there will be a return to his poetry, because 
the superior technique of his successors is felt to be 
Alexandrian, if not a sign of decadence. Arnold was 
wrong about the twentieth century, which does not 
want any predecessors in literature. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


Essays in Early Christian History. By E. T. 


Merrill. Macmillan. 15s. net. 


HE citizens of Elis, who exempted all philosophers 

from taxation for the sake of Pyrrho, prob- 
ably did so for the reputation he brought them 
rather than as a tribute to destructive criticism 
or suspense of judgment. Both have merits, 
but their usefulness and necessity is more variable than 
is always perceived. Dr. Merrill, for example, as a 
‘* classicist,’’ is dissatisfied with the attitude of 
ecclesiastical historians towards evidence, and says 
many hard things about them. His own scepticism is 
radical enough, for he confesses to ‘‘ the retention of 
grave doubts ’’’ of the genuineness of the Ignatian 
Epistles in spite of Bishop Lightfoot’s work; and 
approaching in this temper the early persecutions in a 
discussion which occupies half his book he achieves 
results that are interesting, novel, and insane cases 
probable. He even provides on grammatical grounds 
a new interpretation for part of Tacitus’s famous 
description of Nero’s treatment of the Christians. 
But the touch is a little uncertain. Where we expect 
from a pure scholar an examination of the usage of 
Tacitus, we are given an illustration from Cicero. 
Suetonius is appealed to against Tacitus, and later is 
treated as historian only by courtesy. And the 
eleventh-century Xiphilinus receives respect denied 
to greater names centuries nearer to events. 

The sting lies in the tail, and the last fifth of the 
book will interest many who have never heard of 
Xiphilinus, for it represents the application of the 
method to St. Peter and the Roman Church. Dr. 
Merrill pours scorn upon a paragraph taken, though 
neither author nor source is indicated, from Lightfoot’s 
dissertation on ‘ St. Peter at Rome.’ It embodies ‘‘ a 
professed argument in favour of belief, on the ground 
that to deny belief would be to sink into the horror of 
confessed and hopeless ignorance. . . . Is 
agnosticism about a matter of history properly such a 
thing of terror to seekers after historical truth? ”’ 
The reader would hardly gather that the ten lines 
criticized are one strand only in a long historical argu- 
ment left incomplete at Dr. Lightfoot’s death, but 
filling twelve closely packed pages. Nearly seventy 
are devoted here to disproving the ‘‘ historicity of St. 
Peter’s mission in Rome.” In regard to his 
episcopate : 

The gradual development of the myth is to be noted. There 
are no signs of it till the middle of the second century. Then 
the innocent mention by Justin of a Samaritan heresiarch, 
together with an interesting misreading and misinterpretation 
of an inscription under a statue at Rome, starts the avalanche. 
Hegesippus is silent. But Irenaeus seems to suggest the weld- 
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ing of Justin’s story to that of Acts, and helps a little toward 
it. Tertullian cheerfully and clamorously carries out the 
smithy-work. And finally, the Roman Hippolytus transfers 
the scene to Rome (perhaps following therein a Clementine 
romancer), and ties the myth up with the already invented 
fable of St. Peter’s residence there. 
But here the dispassionate observer will call for the 
rigour of the game. The austere classicist shows a 
zest for hypothesis and uses a freedom with documents 
very alarming to a cautious mind engaged in balancing 
probabilities undisturbed by sarcasm or invective. 
Nearly eight centuries ago Abelard wrote that ‘‘ by 
doubting we are led to enquire, by enquiry we arrive 
at the truth.” Historical problems are common 
property, and the Professor of Latin at Chicago has a 
right to a hearing from students of history. They will 
not criticize him for adopting the scientific method, but 
for being unscientific in its application. Some, how- 
ever, might add a dubitandum whether Truth be better 
pursued with an olive branch or a tomahawk. 


HOMO SAPIENS 


A Man in the Zoo. By David Garnett. Illustrated 
with wood engravings by R. A. Garnett. 
Chatto and Windus. 5s. net. 

Gentleman into Goose. By Christopher Ward. 
With wooden engravings by C. W. and 
C. W., Jr. Werner Laurie. 2s. 6d. net. 


R. GARNETT never shaped like the winner of 

one race only. ‘ Lady into Fox’ was obviously 
not a flash in his brain-pan, but the fruit of wisdom, 
no less fresh for being ripe. He has more than a 
whimsical point of view and an austere style: he has a 
perception of the infinite sanity underlying the insane 
antics of mankind. This is what gives a double quality 
to his work: it is allegory and not-allegory: it is 
absurd and ironical because it tells you with fidelity 
exactly what would happen in certain fantastic cir- 
cumstances, it is beautiful because it tells you exactly 
what does happen all the time in the universal human 
heart. 

It was to be expected, then, that his second book 
would be as good as his first: and it is as good as his 
first. The actual writing is a shade less careful, but 
the humour is as persistent and as reticent, the emotion 
is if anything stronger, and the central theme is as 
large. For in ‘ Lady into Fox’ love triumphed over 
physical difficulties, disproportionate, ridiculous and 
extreme: in ‘ A Man in the Zoo’ it triumphs over a 
greater enemy still—over human pride. John Cromartie 
and Josephine Lackett loved each other, but they tor- 
mented each other. Each was possessed by a devil. It 
was a devil which made Josephine say : 

You are Tarzan of the Apes; you ought to be shut up in 
the Zoo. The collection here is incomplete without you. You 
are a survival—atavism at its worst. - You ought to 
be shut up and exhibited here in the Zoo—I’ve told you once 
and now I tell you again—with the gorilla on one side and 
the chimpanzee on the other. Science would gain a lot. 

It was a devil which made John retort: ‘‘ Well, I will 
be.’’ And it was a devil—though rather a splendid 
devil—which made him, having said that in hot blood, 
abide by it in cold. The dignity of his offer to the 
Society, and the way in which acceptance came about 
—the intolerable Mr. Wollop threatening to resign if 
the thing were done, so that immediately his colleagues 
felt it must be done—are recounted with a just 
austerity. The pangs suffered by the two lovers in 
consequence could scarcely have been made more 
vivid. How excellent is the letter of John’s which 
contains these pregnant sentences !— 

You say that the reason you behave cruelly to me is because 
you love me. It is because I know that, that I have tried 
to do without your love. I think you are a character who 
will always torture the people you love. I cannot bear pain 
well; that alone makes us unsuited to each other. It is the 
principal reason why I never wish to see you again. — 

Please believe that I bear you no resentment for the past ; 
indeed, I still love you, but I mean what I say. 


How admirable again is the explanation given of why, 


when the Man’s pet Caracal was put in the cage with 
him, and the labels outside read ‘*‘ Homo Sapiens ” 
and ‘‘ Felis Caracal,’’ no pictures were attached: “ jt 
was taken for granted that visitors would be able to 
distinguish them ’’! The book is compact of such 
happy touches. 

‘ Gentleman into Goose’ is a very clever parody of 
‘ Lady into Fox.’ The ironic points are made much 
more obvious, and the archaic language is much more 
emphasized than in the original; but no more than is 
legitimate and indeed almost necessary in a parody, 
The original might have been written by Addison: 
the imitation at times reminds us rather of Fuller. But 
the general tone is caught, and given the right twist 
towards absurdity. 


MIXED MEMORIES 


Melton Mowbray and Other Memories. 
ton Frewen. Jenkins. 16s, net. 


By More. 


MEDLEY of gossip, economics, and strange 

enthusiasms, which would not have suffered from 
a greater discrimination in selection, Mr. Moreton 
Frewen’s reminiscences are a kaleidoscope of incoher- 
ence. Society at the time of his youth (he was born in 
1853) was rich in the type of man who had no occupa- 
tion beyond filling his time, no ideal beyond being a 
good fellow, and no ambition much greater than to 
ride straighter, drink harder, and be more brilliant and 
amusing than his confréres; but Mr. Frewen aspired to 
and achieved a greater fame. Everyone who has known 
him, immediately connects his name with interests so 
widely divergent as the currency question, economic 
reform, cattle ranching, and Federalism. Although 
he grew up in that charming Sussex home of the 
Frewens, Brickwall—which, incidentally, Rudyard 
Kipling momentarily illumined in his tale of Queen 
Elizabeth and her shoes in ‘ Rewards and Fairies ’"— 
he curiously lacks all artistic sense. His interests and 
enthusiasms are all for his fellow creatures, and he is 
immensely alive and responsive to human endeavour. 
His pages are crammed with anecdotes. Good as they 
would be told at the dinner table, and amusing and 
lively as are the author’s comments and reflections, 
cold print has a sobering effect upon his exuberance, 
causing grave doubts as to how much of this book 
was worth writing. 

Mr. Moreton Frewen’s childhood was spent between 
Brickwall, close to Rye, and Cold Overton in Leicester- 
shire, the journey being made in ‘‘ a veritable Lord 
Mayor’s coach.’’ In due time he went up to Cam- 
bridge, leaving with only a modest degree, but with a 
host of friends and an unbounded admiration for those 
whose sporting attainments outvied his own. Then 
followed a period in Ireland, spent mostly with the 
Meath hounds. He relates here an amusing incident 
when one Candy, of the 9th Lancers, all unknowing of 
the nature of his mount, rode his own car horse to 
victory in the Ward Union Steeplechases. In 1876 he 
settled down to hunt at Melton Mowbray in company 
with such figures as ‘‘ Chicken ’’ Hartopp, Peter 
Flower, Bay Middleton, and many others. But always 
with him it was the horse and never the hound that 
held his attention. Laurence Oliphant and George 
Whyte Melville were at this time among his friends, 
and he has many stories to tell of the brilliant and 
accomplished scions of the Pytchley and neighbouring 
hunts. In 1878 he went to America, and was for some 
time engaged in cattle ranching, living there a life of 
adventure and nearly making a fortune. In these 
memoirs he good humouredly relates the causes of his 
failure. He saw the extinction of the buffalo herds, 
which, on his arrival in the West, were large and 
thriving ; crossed the Rockies at a time of year when 
they were considered impassable ; and rode, and walked 
on occasions, incredible distances. The interest of his 
recollections of America lies in the fact that at the 
time of his sojourning the conditions were entirely 
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different from those of to-day, and the country was 
then largely unexplored and unexploited. 

Garrulous and inconseguent as parts of these 
Memories undoubtedly are, and often lacking in just 
those details that make the spice of reminiscence, they 
are yet inspired with humour and sincerity; and to 
the many who remember the brilliant society of the 
’seventies, ’eighties, and ‘nineties, with their beautiful 
women and inconsequent care-free young men, they 
will serve as a pleasant reminder, a mirror in fact, of 
a phase of life which seems to have passed with the 
passing of the Victorian era. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PLATE RIVER 


The Conquest of the River Plate. By R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. MHeinemann. 
net. 


O one could be better qualified than Mr. Cunning- 

hame Graham to relate such a thrilling chapter 
from the history of the Spanish conquistadores as 
forms the subject of this fascinating book. He has 
already shown in many graceful pages that he knows 
the land and people of modern Argentina and its neigh- 
bouring States as few foreigners have ever done, and 
his own romantic and chivalrous temperament enables 
him thoroughly to sympathize with the Spanish adven- 
turers who achieved such marvellous feats of explora- 
tion and conquest in the sixteenth century, by the sheer 
force of courage and endurance. 

The conquest of the territory that takes its name 
from the great muddy estuary of the Rio de la Plata— 
the Silver River, as the hopeful and esurient adven- 
turers christened it—has not hitherto been adequately 
related in English. It presents the would-be historian 
with no such definite epic as Prescott had to relate in 
the narrative of the struggle of Cortés and Pizarro 
against the great and highly organized empires of 
Montezuma and the Incas. The whole of the vast 
hinterland was inhabited by scattered and nomadic 
tribes of Indians who had hardly any social or- 
ganization, and whom it was consequently very difh- 
cult to reduce within the bounds of any kind of 
Christianity and civilization—or to kill out, which was 
the only other alternative that usually presented itself 
to an explorer of the sixteenth century. Indeed, it is 
little more than forty years since the last free survivors 
of these Indians ceased to be a menace to the settlers 
in outlying parts of Argentina. In a picturesque foot- 
note on page 54, Mr. Cunninghame Graham gives a 
vivid account of the Indian raids against which the 
ever-shifting frontier had to be guarded by a line of 
mud forts as lately as 1882, when at uncertain in- 
tervals a cloud of dust would appear on the horizon, 
broadening as it swept on, till ‘‘ through the dust the 
lance-heads of the Indians, chiefly made from old shears 
shrunk on to a cane full twenty feet in length with a 
piece of raw hide, would flash like tongues of fire, and 
in a thundering of hoofs the Indians would emerge 
from out the cloud,’’ to surge like a tempest across 
the plain and drive off all the cattle and horses. So 
long did it take to clear the whole of the vast pampa, 
the great green ocean of grass, ‘‘ that the wind swept 
over as it sweeps the seas about the Horn.’’ 

Many bold and some terrible deeds of adventure 
were done by the early conquistadores, from the time 
when the Plate estuary was first sighted by the ill-fated 
Solis in 1516. Mr. Cunninghame Graham narrates 
them with discriminating enthusiasm. We are glad to 
read his version of the strange and sad love-story of 
that Lucia de Hurtado with whose pathetic fate Don 
Guzman regaled the ears of Rose Salterne on a summer 
evening by Bideford. Even more thrilling is the 
veritable history of Alvar Nufiez, a forgotten hero 
whose long wanderings among the Indians in peril and 
destitution no doubt taught him that ‘‘ contempt of 
self ’’ which afterwards made him the best governor 
that any of Spain’s young colonies ever had. Nufiez 
is a man well worth knowing, and the fifty pages here 


devoted to his remarkable history show that he has at 
last found the right vates sacer. The stories of that 
singular female Androcles, la Maldonada, that Indian 
heroine, la Bella Liropeya, and that Spanish Camilla, 
Dofia Isabel de Guevara, whose letter so graphically 
describes the war-work of sixteenth-century Spanish 
women, are outstanding gems on this scintillating 
carcanet of romance. 


WESTMINSTER LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The Westminster City Fathers (The Burgess 
Court of Westminster), 1585-1901. By W. H. 
Manchée. With a Foreword by W. G. Bell, 
and 36 illustrations. The Bodley Head. 16s. 
net. 


HE Court with which Mr. Manchée deals was 
started in the days of Elizabeth, and cannot claim 
the antiquity of the City of London. The Deans of the 
Collegiate Church as Lords of the Manor were at the 
head of Westminster government, which is the proto- 
type of the modern municipal system, but does not 
seem to have been adequate at any period. Mr. 
Manchée is the first to print extracts from the Minute 
Books of the Court, a large portion of which are miss- 
ing. There is a big gap from 1615 to 1705, and the 
seal is lost. This is typical of a slackness which by 
the nineteenth century made it impossible for the Court 
to secure its continued existence. It was autocratic, 
not democratic, and unable to reform itself, as it might 
have. Burgesses and Constables, who were responsible 
for order, were chosen by the Dean or his nominee, the 
High Steward, whether they liked it or not, and fined 
410 if they refused to serve. The superior officials 
seem to have acted with a casual arrogance which is 
rather surprising. The High Bailiff in 1784 refused to 
declare Fox duly returned as M.P. for Westminster, 
because he utterly defeated the nominee of the Court 
—a folly for which he had to pay heavy damages. If 
the Constables were sometimes impudent or incom- 
petent, they had in the seventeenth century to face an 
appalling amount of difficult work, especially in hous- 
ing and sanitation. Some of the life reproduced here 
is only of local interest, but a good deal is recorded 
which is amusing or outrageous today. We find 
female scolds fitted with bridles silencing speech, the 
stocks and whipping in frequent use, and many aspiring 
tradesmen bullied out of their living, if not out of the 
bounds of the city. There was not much chance for 
the profiteering landlord in Westminster in 1614. A 
man who erected a small tenement in Petty France, and 
crowded into one room “‘ six masterless persons, both 
men and women, to lye and dwell in the said Room, 
being newly come out of the Country,” got six hours 
in the stocks, and prison till he found sureties for his 
good behaviour and the sending back of the vagabonds. 
The amount of inquisitorial inspection which our forte- 
fathers tolerated is amazing. Even a suspicion of 
incontinence was severely treated, and a few hard 
words brought neighbours into trouble with the Court. 
The only public amusement which we find officially sup- 
ported is a company of waits with hautboy and bas- 
soon, and these musical souls were confronted in 1615 
with competition from foreigners of suspicious behav- 
iour. A curious detail of which more might 
have been made is the mention of ‘* Pickadilly Hall ” 
in 1614. This is a very early date for the place-name, 
preceding those given by Mrs. Stopes in her ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Environment.’ The reference to Macaulay on 
p. 17 is inadequate, as there are many editions. The 
chapter of the ‘ History’ should have been mentioned. 
Mr. Manchée has a good grasp of antiquarian lore, 
but not of the art of writing. Many of his sentences 
are needlessly verbose and clumsy, and might have been 
improved by a competent man of letters. As it is, the 
pleasure of reading is sensibly reduced. Did not Mr. 
Bell, who writes a laudatory Foreword, perceive this? 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


God’s Step-Children. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


Gone Native. By Asterisk.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


Lifting Mist. By Austin Harrison. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Constable. 


DO not think a work of the imagination can ever 

present a problem adequately unless it escapes the 
charge of being a problem-work. For the particular 
problem is a part of the universal problem posed by 
life itself, and only in that large view can it be 
imaginatively understood. Isolation is vexation. 
Here are two books dealing with the colour problem, 
and one dealing with the public-school problem; all 
three are good, well-written, sincere; but all three 
would be better if they were less special. 


Mrs. Millin has given us something beautiful and 
memorable. No half-praise will fit it. She has a 
terrible conscientiousness in the revelation of motive. 
She knows what she is talking about. But, betrayed 
by the desire to make a point instead of simply telling 
a story, she has before the end to introduce an im- 
probability, unexplained and indeed inexplicable. 

The publishers have had the happy idea of letting 
the author write the wrapper as well as the book, so 
that we get not vague laudation but a brief statement 
of the theme: I quote it entire: 

‘ God’s Step-children’ is the name I have given to the 
coloured people of South Africa—those millions of dark-skinned 
aboriginals, those whole nations of half-castes, on whom the 
Divine Hand seems to rest so heavily. 

In 1821 there came to South Africa (this is my story) a 
visionary who thought to prove the equality of all men before 
God by marrying an aboriginal woman. I have tried to trace 
the results, through four generations, of his action, concentrat- 
ing my problem on one figure in each generation, and relating 
it to what has been and to what shall be. 

The visionary, the Rev. Andrew Flood, is drawn in 
the first few pages with devastating economy : 

Always at night, before he went to sleep, he had the habit 
of rehearsing between himself and some person or other, who 
happened at the moment particularly to interest him, con- 
versations that never afterwards took place. In_ these 
conversations he displayed a kind of sorrowful wit, and made 
confidences which showed him in a noble and pathetic 
light. 

He had a certain quality of imagination. He yearned 
towards nobility of thought and deed. He felt it would be 
glorious to give the boots from his feet to a beggar, and 
walk barefoot; to suffer a great misunderstanding in silence ; 
to pray in fasting isolation. 

Yet, when it came to the point. 


To want to be noble is one of the more pleasing—and 
troubling—characteristics of the entire human race; 
and doubtless we are all pathetic; but to want to be 
pathetic is a fatal flaw. Andrew, as a missionary, sees 
himself ‘‘ leading the souls of his poor black brothers 
to God.’’ Lonely, unsuccessful, despised by the black 
brothers, driven by sexual needs, he decides that he has 
a call to marry one of his flock. After that, his 
deterioration is more rapid. He goes mad. It is a 
dreadful tale, dreadful in the telling. His son is cruelly 
ill-treated by whites for attempting to mix with them 
on equal terms. He marries a girl with a good deal 
of white blood in her: one of their children is a girl 
of singular whiteness and beauty, who is married by 
an aged white man and unexpectedly bears him a 
child. This child is, to all appearance, quite white; he 
is brought up by an all-white aunt; he goes to Eng- 
land, to Oxford; he is ordained; he is engaged to an 
English girl; he marries her. Then, for no reason at 
all except to make the problem acute, he returns with 
her to Africa. If anything is obvious, surely it is 


obvious that he would do nothing of the kind. The 


haunting fear of his life has always been that his mixed 
blood might be suspected. He is in a world where 
nobody dreams of suspecting it, where such difficulties 
simply do not arise as probable in people’s minds. Yet 
back he must go to that other world where the diffi- 
culty is ever present. It is a weak end to a very strong 

‘Gone Native,’ whose plot is apparent in its title 
is about the South Seas, and very touching, whimsical 
and depressing it is, though again the end is weak. 
People do sacrifice themselves for others; but life is 
not ordinarily so stage-managed that they can solve 
their own practical problems by graceful and 
appropriate sacrifice at the moment which is called 
psychological—presumably because psychology re- 
pudiates its likelihood. It is significant that both these 
novels of mixed alliance must provide artificial solu- 
tions. It leaves one wondering what life would do. It 
leaves one asking what life in fact does. ‘‘ Asterisk ”’ 
is both fair (as far as my ignorance can judge) and 
subtle in his delineation of Topsy, with whom his white 
man lives. She is charming. But she is different. And 
life with her leads, in the long run, despite reality and 
purity of affection, to drink and decay. 


O North is North and South is South, and never the twain 
shall meet... . 


That is a general proposition which I do not discuss, 
because it seems to me irrelevant to the estimation of 
this book as a book. For suppose the general pro- 
position to be true: still it is not true that, when North 
and South have got into a mess by attempting to meet, 
North is going to slide gracefully out of it by laying 
down his life for his beloved half-caste son. And what 
becomes of the son anyway? 

One of the most pathetic characters in ‘ God’s Step- 
Children’ has no mixed blood: she is a middle-aged 
Englishwoman, starved of love. Her sufferings, phy- 
sical and moral, are as acute as those of any of the 


half-castes. You cannot limit pain by colour. Surely . 


the way to treat the colour-problem is that chosen by 
Shakespeare in ‘ Othello.’ He insists upon the ‘‘thick 
lips ’’ and ‘‘ sooty bosom ’”’ of the Moor; and Des- 
demona’s father thinks his daughter’s love so 
unnatural that he accuses Othello of having won it by 
magic. But all that is only a part, and a small part, 
of the matter. Colour is there, but it is in its place. 
It is part of the general difficulty of getting through 
life at all. 

Sexual troubles are universal if any are: and they 
present, for the moralist and the teacher, a special 
problem when complicated by adolescence. But a boy’s 
life during adolescence is not all sexual, except in 
that wide sense in which the colours of flowers and the 
songs of birds and indeed all things else—since all 
things in their measure have to do with the continuance 
of life—are sexual. Mr. Harrison has of course a per- 
fect zsthetic right to choose for the hero of his novel 
a boy on whom the burden of adolescence lies with 
peculiar heaviness—until he finds release in emotional 
friendship with a girl—and for whom therefore the 
public-school system, whatever it may be for others, 
is ill-adapted. And he certainly is not open to the 
charge of having made his account of boy-and-girl 
friendship a mere vehicle for propaganda. He tells a 
story, and he tells it well. The emotional relationship 
is rendered with remarkable fidelity to artistic truth. 
But the problem element is inescapably present, and 
much of the discussion which the book is likely to 
arouse will centre on the questions: Are public-schools 
good for everybody? Are they good for anybody? Do 
their advantages outweigh their disadvantages, or not? 
To that extent, though to that extent only, the pure 
art suffers. The treatment of subjects ordinarily con- 
sidered ‘‘ delicate ’’ (in that sense of the word which 
amounts to “‘ indelicate ’’) is at once frank and fine; 
the narrative is straightforward and cogent; but it 
remains true that this is a problem-novel, and people 
will think of it less as a novel than as a problem. 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition” there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Revigw in which the problem was set. 


RULES. 

1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 

e in our first issue of each month. 

y. The coupon for the week must be enclosed, 

8. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Revigzw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 

lified. 
W awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their chowce of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 114. 
Two BIRDS, FREQUENTING MANY BritisH Brooks, 
PiIcTURED IN BEWICK AND IN OTHER BOOKS. 
Emblem of fickleness set up on high. 
Lop at both ends a cold gift of the sky. 
Urban, or rural, let him be urbane. 
How little all his restless strivings gain! 
Brutish who hates it, so the wise declare. 
A whistling monkey not found everywhere. 
Such midnight mirth leads some folk to complain. 
Too hard for David were my offspring twain. 
By strong hands grasped, will ne’er be held by weak. 
Is this the saviour that our sorrows seek? 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 112. 
Two FAVOURITE SONGS, BY BRITONS OFTEN SUNG. 
So have I seen good friends of Mr. Bung. 
The awkward clown! His head and tail must go! 
‘“* Sagacious? ”’ Often! ‘‘ Famed for beauty? ’’ No! 
To her the lyric poet turned for aid. 
A savoury dish with cream and cider made. 
** John’s a good man!’’ Who makes this is a better. 
Lop from an Irish town the snaky letter. 
Too dearly bought, paid for with future pain. 
The charm dispelled, she loved her lord again. 
10. His to effect the sentence of the law. 
11. Cupid all armed ’twixt moon and earth he saw. 
12. So Madagascar’s millions name the creature. 
13. Curtail yon ass’s most outstanding feature. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 112. 
H alf-seas-ove R 


SEPSIS wre 


OP 


10 Ut 

M ongre L 1 The Muse of lyric poetry and inventress 
E uterp E} of the flute. 

Ss illabu B2 2? Also prepared with wine and milk. 

W age R 

E nn Is 

E njoymen T 

itani A 

H angma N 

oO bero N 

M ak 18 3 The native name of several species of 
E Ar Lemur. 


Acrostic No. 111.—The winner is Commander R. H. Keate, 
R.N., 9 Cecil Court, S.W.10, who has selected as his prize 
‘Wonders of the Himalaya,’ by Sir Francis Younghusband, 
published by Murray and reviewed in our columns on April 19 
under the title ‘From Three Continents.’ Sixty-four other 
solvers named this book, 13 chose ‘ Indian Days in the Canadian 
Rockies,’ 8 ‘ The Road to Timbuktu,’ 8 ‘ The Pentagram,’ 7 
‘The Tapestry of Life,’ etc. 

In addition to the list published last week, correct solutions 
have been received from Cheyne, Gay, Carlton, Runtonian, A. 
de V. Blathwayt, Joker, Menstrien, Merton, Lenno, Iago, 
Baitho, Miss B. Westhorpe, Lady Duke, Igidie, F. I. Morcom, 
Zyk, Jop, C. J. Warden, Doric, Mrs. W. H. Myers, C. E. C., 
Mrs. J. Butler, Mrs. McCalman, and L. M. Maxwell. 

One Licut Wronc: M. Hogarth, C. E. P., St. Ives, A. D. 
Muir, Boskerris, Old Mancunian, Haxboo, Bordyke, John 
Lennie, Stucco, Coque, Trike, Sisyphus, N. O. Sellam, East 
Sheen, Miss Formby, G. R. Champernowne, M. A. S. McFar- 
lane, A. Riley, Peter, Margaret, F. M. Petty, Quis, L. F. Max- 
well, G. F. Sampson, Jeff, Arthur Mills, Barberry, M. Story, 
Brum, B. Brewster, M. Haydon, Nora H. Boothroyd, 
R. J. M. W., Olga, Gunton, and The Pelhams. 

Two Licuts Wronc: J. Doman Turner, E. Edwards, Syd- 
ney, M. I. R., Carrie, Fuimus, Madge, Mrs. H. A. de c. 
Pereira, Diamond, 3V, Rev. J. A. Easten, Shorne Hill, Still 
Waters, and H. K. 

Acrostic No. 112.—Lights 1, 2, and 7 puzzled many of our 
solvers. No correct solution has been received, 


Ong Licut Wronc: E. Barrett. Two Licuts Wronc: G. E. 
Crawford, Old Mancunian, Diamond, F. I. Morcom, Gunton, 
Twyford, St. Ives, Shorne Hill, East Sheen, C. J. Warden, M. 
Story, Sisyphus, Mrs. T. R. Eastwood, Madge, Bordyke, and 
Lady Duke. All others more, 

J. L.—Although He-goats were offered in sacrifice, He-goat 
is not the name of a sacrifice, as Holocaust is. 

A. M. Jackson.—Many thanks for suggestions. 

F. I. Morcom.—I did not say it was found in all empty 
barrels. Does a beer-barrel have a bore? 

CarLtoN.—The coincidences to which you call attention are 
quite outside my ‘‘ sphere of influence.’’ (In my experience, to 
make good coffee is just as easy as to make good tea.) 

Our SEVENTH QuARTERLY CoOMPETITION.—Five competitors are 
neck-and-neck, two but one point behind them: Baitho, Carlton, 
Lenno, Sisyphus, Morcom; St, Ives, Old Mancunian.—Our 
Eighth Quarterly Competition will begin on May 17 with No. 
115. 


FOR READERS ABROAD 


QUARTERLY DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 2. 


Three months allowed for solving. A special prize—a book 

or books to the value of £1—is offered by the Acrostic Editor. 
Two Towns—To ENGLAND’s GLORY ONE GAVE BIRTH; 
THe OTHER THRIVES BY DELVING IN THE EarTH. 

. Pale it will be, if off its head you take. 

For speed, the record I shall mever break. 

Here we await inspection, foot and horse. 

The wily pois’ner knows its deadly force. 

A garment by the virile Roman worn. 

. Who often saw these by the lictors borne. 

When sight grows dim, to me for aid you fly. 

. A feast where mirth and jollity run high. 

. Seldom has England hatched a nobler bird! 

10. In this the pealing organ may be heard. 

11. ‘‘ Lost in a convent’s solitary gloom.’ 

12. By simple people sometimes called a room. 

13. A whim, but in it Sinai lurks hid. 

14. ‘‘ Poor little chap,’’ you cry, “‘ poor little kid! ” 

15. She wept herself to stone, this lady did. 


Solution to Quarterly Acr stic No. 2. 
wa 
ortois 
evie 
rseni 
Og 
asce 
culis 
eve 
rak 
ratori 


V agar Y* ***¥For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia,'’’— 
Gal. iv. 25. 


The winner is Miss W. M. Cartwright, 32 Prince Arthur 
Avenue, Toronto, Canada, who is requested to choose a book or 
books not exceeding £1 in value. 


BATEMAN 
aa- 


DISCRIMINATION 


SHELL-MEX, LTD., SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


Haverfield delivered his course of Four Lectures 

at Oxford on ‘ The Roman Occupation of Britain ’ 
and they have now been issued, revised partly by him- 
self and partly by Prof. G. Macdonald, with a biography 
and a list of his writings (Clarendon Press, 18s. net). 
Haverfield may be said to have initiated the scientific 
study of Roman Britain, and he devoted many of his 
best years to it. These lectures are admirable, well- 
arranged, full of information without being congested, 
interesting from the first word to the last, while the 
notes and illustrations contain references to everything 
germane to the subject that has been done since his 
time. I do not see how any one with the slightest 
feeling for the history of this country can fail to be 
attracted by it. The first lecture was a retrospect : an 
account of his predecessors in the study of Rome in 
Britain. 


IE is now nearly seventeen years since Francis 


* * * 


Haverfield next deals with the Geography of Britain, 
and shows how from 300 B.c. to A.D. 1300, with 
the exception of the Saxon period, Britain and the 
opposite shores of France, the Low Country and Ger- 
many, made one country, bounded by the Rhine Valley 
on one side, the Uplands of Britain on the other, the 
coast of each open to constant invasion from the other. 
The lowlands of Britain lying on the east and south 
were easily conquered by any invader, the line of up- 
lands required military force to keep it. Upon this he 
goes on to show that after the conquest there were no 
Roman troops quartered in the lowlands, and that there 
was no civilized life in the military regions of upland 
country, nothing but forts and barracks with the neces- 
sary bazaars. 

* * * 

For two centuries lowland England was a rich and 
prosperous country. MHaverfield believes that Latin 
was the ordinary speech, and that Celtic was hardly 
spoken at all—in fact that Britain was as Romanized 
as Gaul. Then came the great wave of the Saxon 
invasion. Three worlds meet—the ‘‘ Roman, English, 
and Celtic,’’ and we know little or nothing of how they 
met; it is ‘* the two lost centuries of Britain.’’ There 
are legends, which have surely some historical events 
as their base, but our surest guides are the actual re- 
mains. The fifth-century English differed from the 
barbarians who burst over Gaul and Italy, they were 
purely destroyers. Often places were burnt and the 
inhabitants slaughtered, but on the other hand some, 
like Silchester, were evacuated little by little, the in- 
habitants fleeing west to some place of safety. By 
A.D. 600, the Britons had lost the lowlands and Roman 
civilization in Britain was extinct. A few Roman names 
persist in Welsh genealogies, a few Latin words in 
their vocabulary, but ‘‘the Roman has passed from 
Britain as though he had never been. He has left no 
name on hill or river; he has not even bequeathed a 
few drops of Roman blood. Racially, topographically, 
culturally, ancient Rome has nothing to do with modern 
Britain.’ 

‘ * * * 

Another book, ‘ Roman York, the Legionary Head- 
quarters and Colonia of Eboracum (Benn, 12s. 6d. 
net), has just been written by Mr. Gordon Home. It 
is very well illustrated, and the difficulty of the author’s 
task may be judged by the fact that there are but five 


original references to York in the whole of Latin 
literature. The history of the city therefore depends 
in great measure on the remains of Roman Occupation 
found in it, There are many of these in the city 
museum, but as most are without any indication of 
their source, they are almost valueless as documents. 
Mr. Home is thus forced continually to give us hypo- 
theses and probabilities instead of logical and scientific 
deductions. His map at the end of the book shows 
how much is still to be found out about Roman York. 
I do not agree with his identification of York as head- 
quarters of the Brigantes, and I see that Haverfield 
puts down the first camp there to Agricola, and doubt- 
less specialists will have much to say on other of Mr. 
Home’s deductions. He is wrong, too, in thinking 
that the mosaic floors of a Roman house were warmed 
by the heat from the furnaces; the rooms were heated 
by the flues in the walls. But he has gathered a great 
deal of information about Roman life and has shown 
much ingenuity in connecting it with objects still exist- 
ing. One of the most useful features of the book is 
the ‘ Chronology of Roman Britain’ at the end. Mr. 
Home, and those who have assisted him, are to be con- 
gratulated on the result of their labours, and the pub- 
lishers on a well-produced book. 


* * * 


Some weeks ago I wrote of the extreme lengths to 
which Devonshire local patriotism had sometimes been 
carried. A little pamphlet before me, ‘ Moridunum,’ 
by Mr. A. F. Drake (Exeter, Wheaton, 2s. 6d.) is 
another example from the same quarter. In the 
‘ Itinerarium Antonini,’ a list of Roman posts and 
towns on the chief roads, there is a halt (whether camp 
or village or not) called Moridunum, of which we know 
nothing except that it lies between Dorchester and 
Exeter on a Roman Road. The Victoria County His- 
tory—which gives the latest expert opinion—hazards 
a guess that it may be Honiton (though no Roman 
remains are found there) or perhaps Hembury Castle, 
an earthwork near Buckfastleigh. There is crossing 
this road a Roman road marked, which reaches the sea 
at Seaton, and all our antiquaries from Camden up to 
quite recently, were agreed in thinking that this was 
Moridunum. Moreover, a substantial find of Roman 
remains was discovered at Honeyditches, one mile 
north of Seaton, including some lead piping (showing 
a settled station) and an inscribed legionary tile. But 
Mr. Drake, who lives at Budleigh Salterton, some 
miles away on the coast, is anxious to claim Mori- 
dunum for his own town. There are no Roman re- 
mains there, but of course that is because they have 
not been dug for. The absence of a visible Roman 
road is similarly accounted for. There was, there must 
have been, a Celtic fortress at the mouth of the Ottery 
river. Its name must have been Mordon. When 
Mordon was taken and stormed it became the Roman 
Moridunum. The transition to Budleigh is lightly 
passed over. There is a good deal of loose etymology 
—Harpford comes from harpagus, a grapnel, and so 
on—without the slightest attempt to show what the 
original name of the place was. But if Mr. Drake will 
cut out Moridunum and his etymologies altogether 
and confine himself to such questions as ‘‘ Did Early 
Britons Golf? ’’ (page 37), I promise him a good public 
for the second edition of his little collection of pious 
opinions. LIBRARIAN 
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Stock Market Letter 
The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


HE principal borrower in the Stock Exchange 

markets this week has been New Zealand, offer- 

ing a loan of five million pounds sterling in 44 
per cent, stock dated 1944 at 95, with the first 
dividend of 14s. per cent. due to be paid on 
September 1 next. The price of issue looks high, but 
this carried no fear into the minds of the stags, who, 
rendered courageous by recent successes, dashed 
boldly into the New Zealand stock, and are likely to 
be disappointed at the financial results of their enter- 
prise. The investor, however, should be on the look- 
out for any sort of a discount, because the stock can 
be safely bought for appreciation and as a first-rate 
Trustee security. For some reason or other, New 
Zealand enjoys a particularly high status among 
British investors, and its loans are exceedingly 
popular. In course of time, the price of the new 
stock will go to the neighbourhood of 100, but this, of 
course, is a matter that will involve two or three 
years’ waiting. The point is that prospective buyers 
should be ready to pick up the stock if a discount 
should develop as a result of the selling. 


BANK SHARES AS INVESTMENTS 

Banking and insurance shares derive strength from 
the rises that have occurred, since publication of the 
Budget, in all gilt-edged securities. The firmness of 
these latter was a little shaken by the result of the 
German Elections, though these have no more than 
a very oblique effect upon gilt-edged stocks, an effect 
which really is confined to the laying of a restraint 
upon fresh purchases rather than to any realization 
of stocks now in the hands of investors. Banking 
shares would advance still further, were it not for the 
fact that, in the majority of cases, the yields obtain- 
able upon money invested in the shares are compara- 
tively low, and it is not until there is some chance of 
increased dividends that the market will move. 

The time must be approaching, however, when the 
banks are likely to take into serious consideration the 
advisability of putting up their dividends. Insurance 
companies have already given a lead, during the past 
few weeks, in this direction, and the insurance market, 
as pointed out here from time to time, is one of the 
strongest in the House. The answer to the many 
inquiries which come as to whether bank shares ought 
to be sold at the present time, in view of the modesty 
of the dividends, is in the negative, because every- 
thing points to the probability of dividends being 
raised in the future. 


SOUND PREFERENCE SHARES 

With 4,780,000 shares issued, it stands to reason 
that there will always be a good market in the 6 per 
cent. Cumulative Preference shares of the Union Cold 
Storage, the price of which is threepence either side 
of 20s. There is just under a million pounds 4} per 
cent. Debenture stock outstanding, redeemable at 100 
in 1928, and this is the only charge in front of the 
6 per cent. Preference just mentioned. Behind these 
6 per cents. there come two million 7 per cent. Prefer- 
ence, a million ‘‘ A’’ 10 per cent. Preference, and a 
million Ordinary shares. The last-named are all held 
by the directors and receive 10 per cent. dividends. 
The company is engaged in tthe collection, transport, 
storage, and sale of perishable food all over the world. 
It has fifty-one cold stores and freezing works at 
home and abroad, and a large fleet of refrigerating 
vessels. Other properties of the company include 
2,400 retail shops, depots, and market stalls. The 
reserve fund in July last year amounted to £1,910,000. 
The dividend on the Preferences is well covered, and 
these shares make a sound investment for the many 
people who are always on the alert for a good 6 per 
cent. security. Janus 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


THE REAL 
JOHN BURROUGHS 


By William Sloane Kennedy 


A delightfully realistic and friendly character 
portrayal of ‘‘ The Great Naturalist,’ fresh, fearless, 
and virile in tone, revealing Burroughs not only as the 
author intimately knew him but also as he revealed him- 
self in his letters. Two of Burroughs’s favourite 
poems and specimens of his little known but pretty 
verses on birds and flowers are included. Mr. Kennedy, 
at Burroughs’s special request, prepared an elaborate 
esthetic study of the nightingale and its song in its 
various haunts in Italy and England, and has incor- 
porated it in this volume, thus filling in a conspicuous 
gap in Burroughs’s bird studies. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 266 pages. Illustrated. 


10s. 6d. net; post-paid, 11s. 6d. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 
FUNK & WAGNALLS C0., Pubrs., 14 Salisbury Square, E.C.4 
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<< 


Head Office: 
LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 


Over 1,600 Offices in England & 
ales, and several in India, 


and Egypt. 


DEPOSITS, &. £341,600,728 
ADVANCES, &e. £141,405,774 


Lloyds Bank has Agents and 
Correspondents throughout the 
British Empire and in all 8 
of the World, and is a large 
Shareholder in the following 
Banks, with which it is closely 
associated :— 
The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Bank of London and South America Ltd. 
Lloyds & Nationa! Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd. 
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The Magazines 


The Fortnightly for May gives the place of prominence to an 
article on ‘ Peace and War,’ in which the pseudonymous author 
urges that a measure of disarmament, coupled with a pledge of 
assistance against Germany which is to be prevented from arm- 
ing, should be forced on France, since otherwise war is certain. 
Other articles discuss the ‘ Problems of the League’ and its 
weak points, ‘ Labour and Russia’ not without hope, and 
‘ The Irish Free State,’ bringing out the basic materialism of 
the Southern Irish character. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s opinions on 
‘ Things in General’ are recorded by his biographer, Mr. A. 
Henderson; Mr. W. L. George, fired by the example of Mr. 
H. G. Wells, is writing ‘ The Story of Woman.’ Sir Home 
Gordon has a very good paper on ‘ Personality in Cricket,’ and 
makes a remark on the dangers of too strict coaching, which 
is also made in another form by the Vice-Provost of Eton in 
another magazine. Gorky’s sketch of fire-fighting in the Nijni 
Novgorod district is full of the atmosphere of place and occasion. 

The National Review is still hammering away at Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Reparations mystery, Mr. Hearst’s libel action 
provokes acid comment, and so does the ‘‘ howler ’’ of the 
Press (which is manned by Oxford graduates) over the Boat- 
Race. There is the usual tilt against golf, and a note on Mlle. 
Lenglen and Wimbledon. How the Germans disposed of their 
liquid capita! is shown by Mr. Francis Gribble, while Prof. 
Strahan in ‘ Fifteen Months After’ traces the changes brought 
about in the Free State by their government. He looks on 
Communism or Military Dictatorship as the only possible govern- 
ments of the country in the near future. Mr. Macnaghten con- 
tinues his memories of Eton, Mr. W. Roberts recounts the story 
of ‘ Jack Sheppard in Literature,’ penny dreadfuls and all, and 
Gen. R. G. Burton has a good article on the ‘ Footsteps of 
Wellington in India,’ a part of his career not commonly familiar. 

The London Mercury gives us in the sixth of the ‘ Grub Street 
Nights’ an almost too realistic picture of the difficulties of a 
reviewer in the face of mediocre work done by a goodish and 
unfortunate writer. The series is quite the best thing Mr. 
Squire has done. Mr. J. B. Priestley writes on ‘ Mr. de la 
Mare’s Imagination ’ with insight, and Mr. J. E. Hodgson gives 
us a foretaste of his forthcoming book in ‘ Johnson on Balloon- 
ing and Flight.’ ‘ The World on Trust’ is a just and bitter 
attack on the way in which our rarer birds and beasts are being 
destroyed without even the protection the law promises. The 
paper on ‘ Americana’ by Mr. Waldman reveals the extreme 
rarity of many first editions of books printed in the United 
States, especially on those of Edgar Allan Poe. The verse and 
notes are well up to the high level of the magazine. 

In Blackwood ‘ Youth and the East ’ quite fulfils the promise 
of its first instalment and appropriately lands the author back 
where he began, in his tutor’s room for a reprimand. Mr. Jan 
Gordon describes how Mr. Brown extracted justice from the local 
authorities in a Spanish town, and how much he profited from 
it. The article on ‘Two Great Captains: Jenghiz Khan and 
Subutai’ is an excellent description of the Mongol victories in 
Europe and Asia. ‘‘ A. M.” gives a life-like impression of the 
difficulties of learning Chinese in ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ 
and ‘ Musings without Method ’ deal with the British working 
man and our lost rule in India. 

The Adelphi opens with Mr. Middleton Murry’s just and 
laudatory criticism of ‘ Saint Joan.’ But why does he refer it 
to Anatole France’s ‘ Life’ and not to the original Trial and 
Rehabilitation, which are just as life-like and obviously more 
important? Dr. Orchard writes on Mr. Murry’s motion of 
religion, but his paper provokes the memory of the under- 
graduate faced with the argument of Butler’s ‘ Analogy.’ Mr. 
Edward Garnett takes as his subject the work of Mr. Allan 
Monkhouse, and there are stories by Mr. J. D. Beresford and 
S. Giovanni Verga (a little horror). 

The Geographical Journal has beside its papers of geographical 
interest two or three to which special aftention should be called. 
Mr. E. Heawood deals with ‘ The Use of Watermarks in Dating 
Old Maps and Documents,’ and gives a number of illustrations, 
Mr. Hilton-Simpson describes a form of clepsydra used in 
Algeria, perhaps dating from Roman times, and Mr. Kitto 
gives an account of ‘ The Survival of the American Bison in 
Canada ’ in its wild state. 

Cornhill continues the animated sketch of Stevenson as a 
private tutor of literary composition, while the ‘ Adventures in 
Printing House Square’ this month give a perfect picture of 
Mr. Moberley Bell. There are stories by Mr. A. Huxley and 
Miss G. E. Mitton, letters of Lady Hervey, the rules of cock- 
fighting, ‘ With the Pearlers,’ and a pitiful sketch, ‘ A Flower 
Maker in Shoreditch.’ 

Life and Letters gives us the opening chapters of a new 
whimsicality of Mr. Eden Phillpotts, ‘ Circe’s Island,’ which 
promises to equal ‘ Evander’ or ‘ Pan and the Twins,’ and we 
can hope for nothing better. There is also verse by Mr. A. 
Symons and Mr. Golding, some criticism by Mr. Welby and 
Mr. Garratt, and the other features which mark this pleasing 
magazine. 

The English Review uncompromisingly deals with muddle- 
headedness in religion and politics, as is its wont, but it has a 
surprising amount of good stuff in it besides. Verse by Mr. 
Edward Carpenter, Mr. Murray Allison pro domo suo in defence 
of advertising, Mr. Stephen Graham on ‘ Jack London,’ Lord 
Finlay on ‘The Importance of the Classics in Education,’ are 
only samples of the fare provided. 


Activities of the National Institute for the 
Blind.—I. 


A Tea-party at ‘‘ Sunshine House,’’ Chorley 
Wood, Herts, one of the Blind Babies Homes of 
the National Institute. 
THE 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920) 


Patrons: 

H.M. Tue Kinc; H.M. THE QuEEN; 
H.M. Queen ALEXANDRA. 
Chairman: 

Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E., 

Is the largest institution for the blind in the 
world, and its object is the care and welfare of 
the blind, from birth to old age. 


SEND A GIFT tothose who have LOST A GIFT. 


All donations should be addressed to the HON. TREASURERS, 
National Institute for the Blind, 228, Great Portland St., London, W.1. 


Company Meeting 
FRIENDS PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICES. 
CONTINUED EXPANSION. 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MpetinG of the company was held on 
Tuesday at the Connaught Rooms. Mr. Alfred Holmes, the 
Chairman, said that the net total of new life business for the 
current quinquennium should be about £6,000,000, as compared 
with £1,250,000 for the period 1913-1917. 

In {1923, £54,000 was received in annuity purchase money. 
Sinking fund assurances issued amount to £281,000, being 
£139,000 in excess of 1922. The amount of mortality claims 
was 66 per cent. of that expected by mortality table used in 
valuation. 

Life premium income now amounts to £400,000, an increase 
of £118,000 in four years. Annual interest income has increased 
by £49,000 in the same period, excess for 1923 over 1922 being 
423,000. Commission and expenses of management were almost 
identical with 1922. On the larger premium income expense 
ratio was reduced by 1.90 per cent. 

The inorease in funds of £252,000 is a record in the company’s 
history. In response to public demand the office has commenced 
accident assurance. 

CenTuRY INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The life and annuity fund increased by £54,000. The Fire 
Department premium income increased by £44,000. Gross 
profit was £23,000, of which nearly £10,000 was placed to 
reserve for unexpired risks. In spite of marine underwriting 
conditions being unsatisfactory, the marine fund inoreased by 
nearly £26,000 in 1923. 

The accident and general account, including employers’ lia- 
bility, made a profit of £16,000, the highest in the history of the 
company, except the year 1912. Sickness account yields a profit 
of nearly £19,000 to profit and loss. 

Net profit of the Century for the year was £44,000. Funds 
at the end of 1923 had increased by £130,000 to £2,236,000. 

The Board’s policy has been to divide investments between 
securities not subject to market fluctuations, and Stock Exchange 
securities. The value of the latter at the end of 1923 was again 
considerably in excess of the book value. 

At the close of the current year the valuation for the five years 
then ending will be made. It is confidently expected that a 
large surplus will be shown which will justify a division of profits 
on a liberal scale. 

In conclusion, the Chairman moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Sundays, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme). 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
“WILD ORANG 
from the famous novel by Joseph Hergesheimer, 
starring FRANK MAYO, 
VIRGINIA VALLI and FORD STERLING. 


“GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNB.,” 
starring WESLEY BARRY. 


A Sparkling Comedy—* TAKE YOUR CHOICE,” etc 
1.45 to 10.30. 


1.45 to 10.30. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
“ANNE BOLEYN,” 
starring EMIL JANNINGS. 
A Romantic version of the loves of Henry VIII. 
TOM MIX in “THREE JUMPS AHEAD” 
LARRY SEMON in “HORSE SHOES” 
More funny antics of FELIX, the Cat, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 
Av itaren, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Song is. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essentia Estab- 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
7 and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,”’ 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 
Atos through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Educational 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCAI.E, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Eust) n, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Art Galleries 


ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Open daily until May 14. Admission 1s. 3d. 

HEAL and SON, Ltd., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


+= * Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “Oud 


Shipping 


P and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


hy & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 2-0. 


Address for all Passenger 
London, BW. 1; Freight 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 129, Leadenhall 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE 


It will help if you effect an 


endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


ENGLAND’ 


Consult (Free of charge) 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. es L. (Paris). 


(Twenty years’ as a Schoolmaster.) 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
R107 EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1. 
(Opposite the Royal Academy.) ’Phone, Gerrard 3462. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M. P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M. P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £53,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £7,800,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 
London Office : 

73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


W. C. Fisuer. Manager for the United Kingdom. 


The Guaranteed Spirit. 


PRATTS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM “Know your front-wheel brake story 
i 
before you buy your car 

12/30 h.p. 4-cyl. 
Touring Car #570 ‘*. . . During the last six months I have had 
£685 experience with more than one car, which, when the 
16 50 a 6-cyl. front wheel brakes with which it is fitted are applied, 
Touring Car £850 scarcely conveys to the rider or driver any impression 
20/60 h.p. 6-cyl. Lene different from that afforded when proportionately 
oe <M sad powerful brakes are fitted to the back wheels only. 
Seusen or $1295 But with the Sunbeam it is quite different. You touch 


the pedal and realise immediately that a restraining 
power of a sort impossible to provide on any car fitted 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd. with back wheel brakes only, no matter how powerful 


” 
Heap Orrick ; WOLVERHAMPTON. they may be, is available here... . 


London Showrooms and Export Department : H. Massac Bultst. 
12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. “* Illustrated Sporting & 
Manchester Showrooms: 106, Deansgate. Dramatic News,’’ March 29. 


EXHIBITION 


Stand Nos. 
254, 255, 256 


Wisdom 


The wise man does not judge a 
tobacco by the price he pays. He 
measures value by the amount 
of pleasure and contentment he 
obtains from each ounce. That is 
why he smokes Three Nuns—cool, 
soothing, slow in burning, dustless, 
trouble-free. 


THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings :— THREE AUNS 


2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 
~ 2 oz. Packets—2/4 40z. - - Tins—4/8 a 


~ 


\N 


i i Re , Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Printed the of London. by Reiscu, 19-94, Floral Street, Covent Garden, and 11 Long Acre, W.C2; Saturday, May 10, 1924. 


S UN BEAM—— 
4 
| _ 20/60 H.P. 6-cyl. Sunbeam. 
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